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DIMINUTIVE 


IN THE SCHOOL ROOM 


[Tt IS hardly necessary to direct your 
attention to the value of music in 
the school room. You know that well. 


i IS important, however, that you 
know we have designed the Stroh- 

ber Diminutive, the new piano for 

schools, and that it is a success. 


“Tre new piano is unusual because 

of its size, being only 43% inches 
high—just low enough for the teacher 
to see her pupils and direct them over 
its top. In every respect it is equal to 
any other high grade upright piano—- 
yet this piano weighs only 380 pounds. 
The keys are standard, full 714 octaves, 


Easily moved about 
from room to room 





knee room is standard, tone volume 


is full. 
“TAs light weight is a great advan- 


tage in schools where it is neces- 
sary to move the piano from room 
to room, also its small size permits it 
to fit the ‘‘out of the way’ spaces in 
the room. 


You can be supplied by your local 
music merchant—just send us 
his name. 


WE WANT TO SEND YOU 
OUR DESCRIPTIVE BOOK 


Mbthe~ 


President 


The smallest complete 
upright piano made 
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Order February Pictures now.’ Washington, Lincoln, Longfellow, Lowell, Dickens. 
Send 50 cents for 25 pictures of these men, their homes, etc. Each 54x8. No two alike. 


The Perry Pictures 


Decorate Your Schoolroom with Beautiful Pictures 


Do you realize how much of beauty will be added to the 
life of the children? They will carry through life the 
appreciation of art which they acquire now. 
ARTOTYPES LARGE PICTURES FOR FRAMING The Shepherdess  Lerolle 


Reduced price since September 1, 1921. $1.50 for one; $1.25 each for two or more. Postpaid. Size, 
The Angelus Millet 22 x 28, including margin. 150 subjects. Think of getting really beautiful pictures at these prices. 


The following are attractive and popular subjects in addition to those shown here: 





The Horse Fair The Lake, by Corot Christ and the Doctors Saved, Landseer 
The Aurora End of Day (Especially beautiful) Sir Galahad Stratford (Most attractive) 
The Gleaners, Millet Baby Stuart Sistine Madonna Song of the Lark 


Send $2.50 for any two subjects shown here, or $5.00 for the four, or $1.50 for one. All of the pictures shown or named here and many others 
are published in the Hand Colored Artotypes, same size, at $2.00 for one; $1.50 each for two or more. 





REPRODUCTIONS OF THE WORLD’S GREAT PAINTINGS 
One Cent Size. 3x34. For 50 or more. Two Cent Size. 514x8. For 25 or more. Ten Cent Size. 10x 12. For 5 or more. 


BIRD PICTURES IN NATURAL COLORS. 7x9. Three Cents 
Each for 15 or more. 


CATALOGUES. Send 15 cents for our Complete 64-page Catalogue 
of 1600 miniature illustrations, unless you have our latest 1920 edition. 


(Please do not send for the Catalogue without sending the 15 cents in coin.) 








‘he Perry Pictures G. BOX |, MALDEN,MASS. 


The Mill Ruysdael “Can't You Talk?” Holmes 


This Flag for 
Primary Education YOUR SCHOOL 
Renewal Offer 


a\ = 
$2.75 for $2.50 =" = oe Without 
Send payment for your subscription this month and get ya 
one of these Popular Books 


Special Offer No. 1 
LANGUAGE GAMES — by Myra King 











Lively games for ti. habits of correct speech. ee 
Nearly all er, whether with adults or with children, 
qamnce yun be Tntere ine igh Hardly any gain is over a You want an American Flag for Your School. Heres your 
ctic.teaching. Wi om. in means almost altogether p! opportunity to get, without cost to yourself or school, a darge! stand- + 
interest. When children go into their play activities, they put into them the 
utmost initiative, originality and ei oe of which they are capable. That ard U.S. Flag, 5x8 feet, made of the finest bunting, with 49 stars 
theows them wide open — mind-open and heart-open — and ready to receive. embroidered on both sides, guaranteed not to fade. Or, if you prefer, 
that they hear goes vright home, finds lodgment, and comes out 


i‘ bey err too, at you can get a heavy Silk Flag, 32 x 48 inches, mounted on a varnished 
again right aay the mind a a ten-year-old boy, we coal find little there staff with gilded spear head. 


that was not put there py play interest. Old Glory should hang fr the fl taff from the walls 
50,000 have bought. You will regret buying it. Price, A. a ae ey Cee ee a 
75 cents. Special « offer: — iiasimes aoe a of every school in America. It will make better boys and girls. Get 
Primary Epucation $2.00 your flag this month. 
LANGUAGE GAMES _-% - pend us pone amas only and ae emt yen ° ba on ae Fis Butpess 
which your pupils wi glad to wear and show to ir friends an neigh They 
$2.75 or both for $2.50 readily and Guickly sell the buttons for 10c each. Send us the . 
Special Offer No. 2 : which ie yon ws wang — the Silk Flag or the large Bunting Flag. It will. be sent 
Datty Lesson PLans In ENGLIsH — by Caroline Griffin Hundreds of tea of a all over the country have secured free apts this way, and 
These Lesson Plans consist of weekly outlines arranged by months — from have expressed themselves delighted with the ease and simplicity of our plan. 
September to June —for the first four years of school. They assemble an **Story of the Flag’’— Send in your signed coupon for buttons, remit within 
unusual number of appropriate verses and little stories, all chosen with refer- two weeks after rec eiving them, and receive free, a beautiful little booklet entitled 
ence to their literary merit, as well as to their genuine interest for children. “Story of the Flag.” 
teacher of te ourth ent cen shod a ey = but no progressive Sign your name in Coupon and mail it at once 
0 en bet ee eee eystematising, get it Price, | | The Jefferis Co., 115 East 8th St., Anderson, Indiana 





¥ EDUCATION $2.00 Have your pupils sell 
Darty Lesson PLANS In EncusH —.75 30 Flee Buttons at WRITE YOUR NAME HERE 
— “s THE JEFFERIS CO., 115 EAST 8th ST., ANDERSON, IND. 
$2.75 or both for $2.50. 10c each. Send the | Send me Embiematic Flag Buttons which my pupils will sell at 


10c each. The proceeds wil! be sent to you, and immediately 
proceeds, $3.00, and will send me prepaid the flag or pencil sharpener checkea iow 


we will send a Chi- 32 x 48 in. Silk Flag. 60 Ruttons 
Address nearest office cago Giant Pencil | | oa oe ft. > Buttons. 

















EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY ae pment } Fenell depanse.” 0 Batten 
NEW YORK BOSTON CHICAGO OE OF OP eg BOF + Se ee eee: Pee oe i 
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them are composed 


drills, tableaux, pantomimes, monologues, etc. 





These books contain readings, recitations, dialogues, 


Many of 


of original material, written expressly 


for the books, and all prepared by persons of experience 


Children’s Speakers 


TINY TOT’S SPEAKER. By Misses Rook and Goodfellow. Con- 
tains more than one hundred and fifty pieces of only a few lines 
each, expressed in the simplest language. For the wee ones. Paper 
binding, 30 cents. 

LITTLE PRIMARY PIECES. ByC.S. Griffin. It isa big day for the 
small person when be “speaks his piece.” Here are over one hun- 
dred short, easy selections, mostly new, and all the very best. For 
children of five years. Paper binding, 30 cents. 

CHILD’S OWN SPEAKER. By E.C.&L. J. Rook. A collection of 
Recitations, Motion Songs, Concert Pieces, Dialogues, and Tab- 
leaux. Contains over one hundred pieces, many of which wer: 
specially written for this book. For children of six years. Paper 
binding, 30 cents. 

PRIMARY RECITATIONS. By Amos M. Kellogg. A veritable store- 
house of short rhymes and brief paragraphs adapted to the age when 
the aspiring speaker first selects his own piece. For children of 
seven years. Paper binding, 30 cents. 

_ LITTLE PEOPLE’S SPEAKER. By Mrs. J. W. Shoemaker. A 
superior collection of recitations for little people, mostly in verse and 
ranging in length from four to twenty lines. For children of nine 
years. Paper binding, 30 cents. 

PRIMARY SPEAKER. By Amos M. Kellogg. This volume contains 
200 carefully selected pieces for just that age when the child’s natural 
diffidence makes the right piece very necessary. For children of ten 
years. Paper binding, 30 cents. 

YOUNG PEOPLE’S SPEAKER. By E.C.&L.J. Rook. This book 
is composed of bright, cheery, and wholesome recitations by the most 
= authors. For children of twelve years. Paper binding, 30 
cents. 

PRACTICAL RECITATIONS. By Amos M. Kellogg. Upward of 
seventy recitations of exceptional merit, carefully arranged for gram- 
mar grades and ungraded schools. Longfellow, Lewis Carroll, 
Bryant, Farrar, Heine, Saxe are among the contributors. For chil- 
dren of thirteen years. Paper binding, 30 cents. 

YOUNG FOLKS’ RECITATIONS. By Mrs. J. W. Shoemaker. An 
excellent collection of fresh and crisp recitations adapted to the 

»«» Various needs of young people’s entertainments. For children of 

+ iourcecn years. Paper binding, 30 cents. 

»e> PRACTICAL DECLAMATIONS. By Amos M. Kellogg. Contains a 
. hundred short declamations, every one of which has been tested and 
». Broved to be meritorious. All are short and easily understood. 
». For children of fifteen years. Paper binding, 30 cents. 


-e*°0 
Ha” 


- * Children’s Dialogues and Entertainments 


‘LITTLE PEOPLE’S DIALOGUES. By Clara J. Denton. All new 
and original. Everything bright and fresh and arranged for special 
days and seasons as well as for general occasions. For children of 
ten years. Paper binding, 35 cents. 

PRACTICAL DIALOGUES. By Amos M. Kellogg. A varied, well- 
balanced book, which teaches young people something worth while, 
and provides also for a laugh at the right place. The dialogues are 
all simple, and easily learned. For children of twelve years. Paper 
binding, 35 cents. 





tions. 
selections are uns 


PENN 


Something for every age, every occasion, every sentiment. 
for variety and freshness of material. 

piece selected, tested and prepared by experts. These books will provide 
a complete program for any entertainment in the school, home, church, 
lodge, or club. Each number, paper binding, 40 cents. 


and established reputation in this line of work. -. 


YOUNG FOLKS’ DIALOGUES. By Charles C. Shoemaker. Every- 
thing specially written for this volume. One of the best dialogue 
books in print. For children of fifteen years. Paper binding, 35 
cents. 

JOLLY DIALOGUES. By Willis N. Bugbee. A new book of original 
dialogues and plays for children of five to fifteen. All of the dialogues 
may be given with the simplest of costumes and none of them require 
scenery. Paper binding, 35 cents. 

NEW YEAR AND MIDWINTER EXERCISES. By Alice M. Kellogg. 
Contains drills, exercises, plays for celebrating winter holidays 
and birthdays, programs for parties, all designed to make jolly this 
trying season of the year. For children from ten to fifteen years. 
Paper binding, 35 cents. 

SUCCESSFUL ENTERTAINMENTS. By Willis N. Bugbee. This 
book is brimful of original dialogues, drills, tableaux, pantomimes, 
parades, medleys, etc. There is not a dull or uninteresting piece 
in the whole collection. For children of five to fifteen years. Paper 
binding, 35 cents. 

YOUNG FOLKS’ ENTERTAINMENTS. By E. C. & L. J. Rook. 
Contains Motion Songs, Concert Pieces, Pantomimes, Tambourine 
and Fan Drills, Tableaux, etc. All specially prepared, directions 
simple, everything taking. For children of five to fifteen years. 
Paper binding, 35 cents. 

EASY ENTERTAINMENTS FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. Composed 
of a number of original and simple plays, short comedies, and 
other attractive entertainments, all easily produced, and sure of 
success. For children of five to fifteen years. Paper binding, 35 
cents. 

DRILLS AND MARCHES. By E. C. & L. J. Rook. Everything 
specially prepared for this volume. Contains Broom Drill, Hoop 
Drill and March, Mother Goose Reception and Drill, Doll Drill, 
New Tambourine Drill, etc. Fullest directions and success of 
every drill assured. For children of five to fifteen years. Paper 
binding, 35 cents. 

PATRIOTIC PIECES FROM THE GREAT WAR. Compiled by 
Edna D. Jones. As an aid in the preparation of a patriotic program 
in school, church, club or lodge, this book is invaluable. There are 
upwards of one hundred selections, spirited, tender, thrilling, 
dramatic, humorous, pathetic. There is a piece in prose or poetry 
for any occasion. Paper binding, 40 cents. 

BOY SCOUT ENTERTAINMENTS. Compiled by Lieutenant Clif- 
ton Lisle, United States Army. This will be found a wonderful 
help in organizing the many entertainments with which groups of 
— raise money for worthy objects. It gives full directions and 
helpful hints on “getting up a show,” and provides the material 
for several good programs. 


Humorous Speakers and Dialogues, Drills, 
Tableaux, Monologues, etc. 


GOOD HUMOR. For Readings and Recitations. By Henry Firth 
Wood. Many of the pieces make their first appearance in this 
volume, while a number of others are original creations of the 
compiler. No reader wishing to keep abreast of the times can 
afford to be without this book. Paper binding, 40 cents. 


Paper binding, 40 cents. 


| ONE HUNDRED CHOICE SELECTIONS 


The standard for a generation. 


Forty numbers — 4000 selec- 
The 
Every 


Full set, $10.65. 


For sale by all booksellers, or sent prepaid 
Our new illustrated catalogue of books and 


PUBLISHING 
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Provision has been made for every age and occasion where AY 
an.entertainment is to be given, and something will be found 
to meet every conceivable requirement. A number of the books 
aré graded according to the ages of the children, and others are 

3 : composed entirely of material for special kinds of entertainment. 


CHOICE HUMOR. For Readings and Recitations. By Charles C. 
Shoemaker. One of the best and most popular humorous recita- 
tion books ever published. Contains many of the best humorous 
selections in print. Every piece is a gem and there is not a coarse 
one among them. Paper binding, 40 cents. 

CHOICE DIALECT. For Readings and Recitations. By Charles C. 
Shoemaker. Contains selections in all dialects, such as Irish, Scotch, 
French, German, Negro, etc., representing all phases of sentiment, 
the humorous, pathetic, and dramatic, and all the very best of their 
kind. Paper binding, 40 cents. 

COMIC DIALOGUES. By John R. Dennis. This is the “something 
real funny” that young people like; but there is nothing coarse in 
it. The dialogues are suitable for school and church use by two 
to a dozen children. Some of them are: Innocents Abroad, Artist’s 
Dream, Aunt Dinah and Columbus, Strictly Confidential, etc. 
Paper binding, 40 cents. 

CHOICE DIALOGUES. By Mrs. J. W. Shoemaker. This is doubt- 
less the best all-round dialogue book in print, being adapted, as it is, 
to the Sunday-school or day-school, to public and private enter- 
tainments, and to young people or adults. Each dialogue specially 
written for this book. Paper binding, 40 cents. 

HUMOROUS DIALOGUES AND DRAMAS. By Charles C. Shoe- 
maker. All the dialogues are clean, bright and taking, and sure to 
prove most successful in their presentation. They can be given on 
any ordinary stage or platform, and require nothing difficult in the 
way of costume. Paper binding, 40 cents. 

CLASSIC DIALOGUES AND DRAMAS. By Mrs. J. W. Shoemaker. 
Contains scenes and dialogues selected with the greatest care from 
the writings of the best dramatists. It is rarely, if ever, that such 
a collection of articles from the truly great writers is found in one 
volume. Paper binding, 40 cents. 

STERLING DIALOGUES. By William M. Clark. The dialogues in 
this book were chosen from a large store of material, the contribu- 
tions having been received from the best qualified writers in this 
field of literature. Paper binding, 40 cents. 

MODEL DIALOGUES. By William M. Clark. Every dialogue is full 
of life and action. It is composed of the best contributions of more 
than thirty of the leading writers, and is so varied as to suit all grades 
of performers. Paper binding, 40 cents. 

STANDARD DIALOGUES. By Rev. Alexander Clark, A.M. In 
variety of subject and adaptation to occasion this book has special 
points of merit, and the dialogues will be found both interesting 
and instructive. Paper binding, 40 cents. 

SCHOOLDAY DIALOGUES. By Rev. Alexander Clark, A.M. Con- 
tains much good material for the young folks as well as for the 
older people, and furnishes a great range and diversity of sentiment. 
Paper binding, 40 cents. 

POPULAR DIALOGUES. By PhineasGarrett. Provision is made for 
young and old, grave and gay. The subjects are well chosen, and 
thé dialogues are full of life and sparkle. Paper binding, 40 cents. 

EXCELSIOR DIALOGUES. By Phineas Garrett. Contains a wide 
variety of new and original dialogues expressly prepared for this 


work by a corps of especially qualified writers. Paper binding, 
40 cents. 


SHOEMAKER’S BEST SELECTIONS 


A library of the world’s best literature, arranged for public speaking. 
The great masters of fiction, poetry, drama, history, oratory and debate 
are represented by their best examples. About fifteen hundred pieces 
and every selection a gem. No other books are so well adapted to the 
use of the elocutionist, professional or amateur. Twenty-seven num- 
bers. Each, paper binding, 40 cents. Full set, $7.20. 


FANCY DRILLS AND MARCHES. By Alice M. Kellogg. More than 
fifty new ideas — drills, marches, motion songs and action pieces. 
Among them are a Sifter Drill, Ribbon March with Grouping and 
Posing, Hatchet Drill, Pink Rose Drill, Zouave Drill, Wreath Drill 
and March, Glove Drill, Tambourine Drill. Paper binding, 40 cents. 

IDEAL DRILLS. By Marguerite W. Morton. A collection of entirely 
new and original drills, into which many unique features are intro- 
duced. There are nearly one hundred diagrams illustrating the 
movements. Among the more popular and pleasing drills are the 
Brownie Drill, Taper Drill, Maypole Drill, Rainbow Drill, Tennis 
Drill, Easter Drill, Ring Drill, and Scarf Drill. Paper binding, 
40 cents. 

EUREKA ENTERTAINMENTS. The weary searcher after new and 
novel material for entertainments will, upon seeing this book, ex- 
claim, “I have found it” — found just what is wanted for use in day- 
school, Sunday-school, at Church Socials, Teas, and other Festivals, 
or for Parlor or Fireside Amusement. Paper binding, 40 cents. 

SPECIAL DAY EXERCISES. By Amos M. Kellogg. Almost every 
week in the school year has its birthday of a national hero or a great 
writer. Washington, Michael Angelo, Shakespeare, Longfellow, 
Holmes, Browning and Emerson are among those children learn to 
know from this book, and the great holidays are not forgotten. 
Paper binding, 40 cents. 

SPRING AND SUMMER SCHOOL CELEBRATIONS. By Alice M. 
Kellogg. For each warm weather holiday, including May Day, 
Memorial Day, Closing Day, there are ten to thirty new suggestions. 
Tableaux, pantomimes, recitations, marches, drills, songs, and special 
programs provide exactly the right kind of material. Paper binding, 
40 cents. 

SELECT SPEECHES FOR DECLAMATION. By Jobn H. Bechtel. A 
volume especially prepared for college use and containing a superior 
collection of short prose extracts from the leading orators and writers 
of all ages and nations. Paper binding, 40 cents. 

MONEY MAKING ENTERTAINMENTS. By Misses Rook and 
Goodfellow. There is no better way to raise money for church, 
school, or benevolent purposes than by means of entertainments. 
This unique volume contains a great abundance of new and original 
material especially prepared for just such occasions. Paper binding, 
40 cents. 

TABLEAUX, CHARADES AND PANTOMIMES. The features con- 
tained in this attractive volume are adapted alike to Parlor Enter- 
tainments, School and Church Exhibitions, or for use on the Amateur 
Stage. Much of the material was specially written, and all is 
eminently adapted to the purpose. Paper binding, 40 cents. 

SKETCHES, SKITS, AND STUNTS. By John T. McIntyre. Good 
vaudeville material, amateur or professional, is hard to get. This 
book contains an abundance of the best for both classes, all written 
to order by one who knows how to do it well. There are jokes, 
monologues, dialogues, stories, songs, sketches, parodies, and short 
farces. Paper binding, 40 cents. 

SCHOOL AND PARLOR COMEDIES. By B. L. C. Griffith. The 
plays differ widely in character, thus affording an unusual variety. 
The scenery required is in no instance difficult, the situations 
are always ingenious, and the plots are such as to hold the attention 
of an audience from the beginning to the end. Paper binding, 
40 cents. 


paid | upon receipt of price to any address 
s and plays is sent to any address on request 


Gi COMPANY, 929 Filbert St., Philadelphia 














RHYME AND STORY READERS 


By Erra Austin BLAISDELL and Mary FRANCES 
BLAISDELL 


THE RHYME AND STORY PRIMER 


“Story-approach” method, with emphasis on phras- 
ing. Mother Goose vocabulary. All pictures in 
colors. Price, 65 cents. 


RHYME AND STORY FIRST READER 


“Story-a roach” method. Emphasis on phrasing. 
Profusely illustrated in color. Price, 65 cents. 


WIDE AWAKE JUNIOR: An Easy Primer 


Really the easiest primer—and the largest. Care - 
fully graded. All pictures in color. Vocabulary, 200 
words. Price, 65 cents. 

The new book in the series of Wide-Awake Readers. 


Der Grade 1: CHERRY TREE CHILDREN, 70 cents _ 
BOY BLUE AND HIS FRIENDS, 65 cents 


Dor Grade 11: THE OUTDOOR BOOK, 70 cents 
STORIES FROM A MOUSEHOLE, 75 cents 
BUNNY RABBIT’S DIARY, 70 cents 


Bor Grade 111: AMERICAN HISTORY FOR LITTLE FOLKS, 75c 
PLAY AWHILE: A DRAMATIC READER, 76c 
MERRY ANIMAL TALES, 80 cents. 
IN THE GREEN FIELDS, 75 cents 
NEAR AND FAR STORIES (1920,) 80 cents 


LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY 


84 BEACON STREET, BOSTON $23 $0, WABASH AVENUE, CHICAG 
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When Mental Strain 
Impairs Energy 


the man or woman at the desk will 
find that a teaspoonful of 


Horsford’s 
Acid Phosphate 


in a glass of water is both invigorating and 
refreshing. Nervous energy, mental power 
and p a vigor are incorporated by this 
most effectivemedium. Non-alcoholic, pleas- 
ant to take and highly beneficial. 


Sold by Druggists 
Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. I. 


F-48 5-16 
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DECORATE YOUR SCHOOLROOM 


FINE PHOTOGRAVURE PORTRAITS of 
Washington as illustrated), Lincoln, Woodrow 
Wilson and Warren G. H . Size 22x28 
inches. Price each (unframed), 75 cents; two for 
$1.40; three for $2.00, postpaid. 


Framed Portraits 
zinck Solid’ Oak, lack or brown enameled 
black enameled 


— with frame and glass and 

for shipment. , $4.00; 

any ag $7.65; any . Te "express 
extra. 


Artotypes: Famous Paintings 

Celebrated paintings of the old masters 
and modern painters as well. A series of 
the highest pf — = pg — at 





moderate cost. Over 2000 us (Millet), 
“Can’t You Talk?’ (fle Baby Stuart an Dyck, Chase a of Da paea. 
Boyhood of Lincoln (Johnson Head at ve ofmann), 
The Colosseum Foi = joe Washington on Ho ( ), The 


The 

Gleaners (Millet), The Horse Fair (Bonheur), Madonna (Bodenhausen), 

Madonna of ‘the Chair (Raphael), Return to the Farm (Troyon), $ 
herdess and S (Lerolle), Sir Galahad (Watts), Sistine Madonna (Raphae ), 
a of the Lark (Breton), The Sower =. Spirit of ’76 (Willard), 
apres (Corot), The Horse Shoer (Landseer), Stratford-on-Avon, Washington 

rossing the Delaware (Leutze), The Windmill ven Ruysdael). 

Size 22 x 28 inches. Price, each (unframed), $1.10; any two, $2.10; any five, 

£4.90, pos tpaid. Any of these subjects supplied beautifully hand-colored at: 
Gan, $1.75; any two, $3.30; any five, $7.75. 


Framed Artotypes 

oy Be the above framed in our 2-inch Solid Oak, black or brown frames to 
joy tone of the subject, picture complete with frame and glass and ready 
to hang, securely packed for Eipmpent, enth each, $4.25; any two, $8.15; any three 
$12.05; any four, $15.95; any five, $19.85; express extra. (If hand-colored 

Artotypes are wanted, add 65 cents to cost of each.) Catalog mailed free. 

Special Day Books for February 
= We Lie Best. anne 12 National patriotic airs, 9 popular folk 
, 12 favorite opening and oy songs. 48 large pages. Per 
copy. a cents; per dozen, “1. 50, postpaid 

sae or Day ENTERTAINMENTS. By Joseph C. Sindelar. 160 pages. Price, 


ts. 
Wasnimncton Day Entertamnments. By Joseph C. Sindelar. 176 pages. 
Price, 40 cents. ; 
Goop Tumos FoR WASHINGTON AND LINCOLN BirTHpAys. By Marie Irish. 
115 Price, 35 cents. 
PATRIOTIC SiEBOATIONS. By Marie Irish. 120 pages. Price, 35 cents. 
Potty mn History-Lanp, or Giowpses Or WASHINGTON. By Edith F. A. U. 
Painton. A very fine eR 3 's birthday play in 4 acts, for 8 or more 
ot and 6 girls. Time Scenes, easy. Price, 25 cents 
Our 1922 CATALOGUE oF th, -_ &- AND SUPPLIES FOR TEACHERS AND 
Ecpon , mailed free upon est. peeey teacher should have a copy! It 
guide book to the best of everything. 


BECKLEY-CARDY CO., Dept. 2B, 17 E. 23rd St., CHICAGO 


“The House‘of Better Material” 











EASY BOOKS 
For Littlest Children 


First and Second School Years 
a and Jones’ Playtime Stories. (/st 
year. 


Silvester and Peters’ Happy Hour Stories. 
(1st year.) 


Baldwin’s Fairy Reader. (1st year.) 


Lucia’s Peter and Polly in Spring. 
Peter and Polly in Summer. 
Peter and Polly in Autumn. 
Peter and Polly in Winter. 

(2nd year.) 


Skinner’s Happy Tales for Story Time, 
(1st year.) 


Smythe’s Reynard the Fox. (1st year.) 
Fox’s Indian Primer. (1st year.) 


Johnston and Barnum’s Book of Plays for 
Little Actors. (2nd year.) 


Stafford’s Animal Fables. (2nd year.) 


Send for our richly illustrated descriptive 
catalogue of Supplementary Reading 





American Book Company 


New York Cincinnati Chicage 
Boston Atlanta 
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REMITTANCES 


Checks, drafts and money 
orders should be made 


PRIMARY EDUCATION 


SAMPLE COPIES 
The increased cost of 





payable to the order of 
the Educational Publishing 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS 


When sending new address, 
always be sure to give the 
old address to which the 

r has been sent. This 
ls important, as your name 
alone is not sufficient data 
to discontinue the copy 
going to your old address. 





Company. Copyright, 1921, by Educational Publishing Company. Published Monthly. 
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The Personal Invitation 


Margaret A. Bartlett 


— going to visit school to-morrow.” 
The announcement sent a flutter of excitement around 
the Hunters’ family table. Pa Hunter laiddown his fork, 
without removing the juicy bit of meat he was about to 
convey to his mouth. The children looked wide-eyed and 
drop-mouthed at their mother. 
“What’s going on?” ejaculated Pa. 


Dear Mrs. Hunter: 
I am letting Mary go home early this afternoon for she got one 
hundred in word study and the others needed extra work. 
Come and visit the school some time. We are always glad to have 
the parents come in and see how well we are getting along. 
Cordially, 
CLARISSA Brown, 


I’ve decided it’s about time I 
called on the school and saw 
how things were going.” 

“What made you decide that, 
Ma?” asked Elsie, the twelve- 
year-old daughter. “I’ve al- 
ways tried to get you to visit 
school and you always had some 
sort of excuse.” 

“Tknow. I always managed 
to get out to the Christmas and 
Last-day-of-school exercises, but 
somehow I never felt the teach- 
ers cared much about having 
me drop in any old day.” 

“Didn’t it always say some- 
where on the report card that 
parents were welcome?” con- 
tinued Elsie. 

“Yes, I’ll admit there always 
was an invitation on the report 
cards, but it was printed, and 
I always knew the teacher had 
nothing to do about the invita- 
tion being there. Why, after I 
had seen one of those report 
cards one or two months, I 
could read every word on it 
and not even know that parents 
were requested to visit school!” 

“What makes you want to 
know now, then?” asked John, 
the nine-year-old, squirming 
uncomfortably in his chair at 


“There!” Mrs. Hunter spread the note out on the table 
“Nothing,” returned Ma Hunter, complacently. “But and surveyed the children and their father. “Isn’t that a 
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personal invitation? That 
sounds to me as if that young 





the thought of what the teacher 
might have to say about his 





Talking Together. .... 


teacher down there really 
wanted me to come and see 
These make PRIMARY EDUCATION how she was getting along with 
An INVESTMENT, not an EXPENSE the children. I want to see her 
and get acquainted with her. 
Here we’ve had children goin 
January Issue, 1922 to school for seven oun ms 
8 that’s the first time I ever re- 
. ceived a real personal invita- 
12 tion to visit school. I decided 
14 the minute I read that, that 
; somehow or other I was going 
= to visit school, and do so right 
20 off quick. That’s why I’m go- 
ing to school to-morrow after- 
23 noon!” 
S “Good idea!” remarked Mr. 
26 Hunter, resuming his eating. 
28 “Sounds to me like a mighty 
31 nice teacher!” 
= “That’s what I say,” cor- 
33 roborated his wife. 
34 The next day she kept her 
word and found out for herself 
36 just how “nice” the teacher 
= was. Needless to say, she was 
43 not disappointed in her. 
46 ar 
47 The personal invitation! Do 
os you, as a teacher, ever issue 
52 one? Do you take it for 
56 granted that all parents know 
CoN Tbk deena 00 they are welcome? And then, 








conduct. Personally, he’d pre- 
fer to have his mother stay at 
home. There were reasons for this preference. 

“Because,” replied Mrs. Hunter, drawing a folded scrap 
of paper from her pocket, “TI have had an invitation direct 
from the teacher to visit school any day I can.” 

“That’s the note I brought home to-day!” piped Mary, 
who had only been in school a month. 

“Yes,” explained her mother. “Mary brought this home 
this afternoon. Let me read-it to you.” 


if certain parents never come 
in to call, do you pay no atten- 
tion to the fact? 

You know how it is when an acquaintance says to a group 
of you, “Come and call on me some time.” You all sing 
out, “Yes, indeed, we will! We'll be glad to.” Yet how 
many to whom the invitation is given ever get around to 
make that call? Those who have time on their hands may, 
but the busy ones will put it off indefinitely. Had the -in- 
vitation ,been_ issued personally, not collectively, even the 

(Continued on page 65) 
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The Parent-Teacher’s Association Work 
Mrs Z. C. Thornburg 


Y last will and testament will be very brief if I have 
no houses, lands, cattles, moneys or valuable personal 
effects to bequeath my child; but my last will and 

testament will not be brief, it will be significant and por- 
tentous, if I can bequeath to my child a sturdy, healthy 
body, sane, health-keeping living habits, cleanliness of 
mind and body and a purpose in life which recognized the 
brotherhood of man and the fatherhood of God. 

My legacy will outrank the millionaire’s glittering gold, for 
gold cannot buy my bequest, only he who has a healthy 
body and mind ultimately wins life’s race and life’s battles. 

The corner-stone upon which my legacy was built is 
outstanding. It is granite, a composite of eleven health 
habits plus a weight record commonly known as the Health 
Chores. In the building of this, my child-structure legacy, 
I found the eleven chores simple and easy, and best of all, 
I found between lines many a hidden truth. They easily 
became a habit in the home, waging no warfare at all, 
but day by day waging a welfare for my child. They gave 
me golden opportunities for heart-to-heart confidence talks, 
they kept before my child the fineness of the hard right 
against the easy wrong and they kept the goal of my 
legacy, a healthy body, constantly in mind. 

The ancient Greeks were noted for their wonderful bodies, 
their perfect bodies, their superb health, their feats of 
physical endurance. How did they attain this? From the 
cradle on, parents held before the child this ideal, a perfect 
body. In the home, at play, at work, in daily life it was 
the talked of, sought for, prayed for ideal. All their 
standards of life were made to conform to this ideal. The 
mind that is surrounded by the constant suggestion that a 
certain thing in life is most desirable, will eventually take 
that suggestion as a fixed idea. How far we have to-day 
fallen from the Greek ideal. 

To the thinking Parent-Teacher Association the Health 
Crusade movement comes as a torch to light the path 
that stumbling little feet tread. Stumbling, because they 
have never been taught how not to stumble — stumbling 
little feet because of ignorant parents, because of tradition 
and superstition. Almost with bowed head are the Parent- 
Teacher Associations facing the ugly truth that this en- 
lightened country of ours ranks eleventh among the sixteen 
principal nations in the loss of babies. We ought to rank 
one, the safest place, instead of the eleventh. We ought 
to rank one, instead of having to take fourteenth place, in 
the security of mothers at child-birth. Do these and the 
war health figures tell us that children and parents need to be 
educated to health standards? 

Is this great Health Crusade Movement an unnecessary 
thing? Facts and figures do not so forecast. 

Parent-Teacher Associations all over the country are 
facing the sad fact that in this land of plenty one out of 
every five school children is undernourished, underweight. 
That means that one out of every five children in this 
glorious land of ours is a candidate for disease. It means 
that one out of every five children in these enlightened days 
is facing long, lean years of ill-health, facing weakness and 
defeat, unless through present-day health education succor 
is brought to him and he is snatched as a brand from the 
burning. 

Parent-Teacher Associations all over the country last 
year, this year and we hope every year, have been, and 
will be, stressing malnutrition. The eleven chores, the 
weight record, the weighing and measuring of children, 
have opened the eyes of countless parents and have turned 
thousands and thousands of little feet toward the highway 
of health instead of the thorny bypath of ill health. 

The Parent-Teacher Association, with a vision, always 
backs the Health Chores, and if the Board of Education 
does not provide the folders and the scales for weighing and 
measuring, it does. Last year, in Des Moines, nearly every 


Parent-Teacher Association purchased scales. There is 
but one way to know whether a child is up to standard 
and that is to weigh and measure and measure and weigh 
at regular intervals, and haste the day when every child’s 
report card to his parents bears not only his grades, absence, 
conduct, etc., but also his weight and height record. Chil- 
dren take as much pride in keeping their weight record as 
they do their grade records, and as a mother I speak for 
other mothers when I say I am as proud of my child’s 
normal weight record as I am of the one’s and two’s in her 
studies. 

One of the great aims of the Parent-Teacher Association 
is the education of the parent. Parenthood, the only job 
in the world for which much of the world, alas, thinks no 
training is needed! Thousands of little green mounds in 
cemeteries are mute but eloquent testimonials that training 
for parenthood is needed. 

Viewing the Health Chores from all sides, I am convinced 
that between lines they back every worthy health movement 
more ahd are the best health forward step ever inaugurated. 

Not long ago a friend of mine, a principal of schools, 
happened to enter a home which has never taken a medal 
for cleanliness. She came just as the evening repast was 
ready, in a room which was living-room, dining-room, bath- 
room and kitchen. To her surprise each child ran to the 
sink and washed his hands before going to the table. The 
principal tactfully expressed gratification and the mother 
said, “Two years ago the children had something they 
called Health Chores and since then the older children will 
not eat with unwashed hands, nor will they permit the 
younger ones to do so either.” Consequently many a 
germ stepped into the sink instead of childish mouths. 

To my mind the seventh chore has done a wonderful 
moral work. In bed ten hours or more! The crime of the 
American mother in keeping her children up all hours of 
the night, under-sleeping them! Look at our streets in 
the evening, if you want a heartache. Juvenile workers 
say the great bulk of juvenile crime is committed between 
the hours of 9 and 10.30 p.m. Sleepy hours. The tired 
child, like the tired adult, is a far easier prey to temptation 
whep tired than when normally rested. The girl who 
dances until the wee hours is a far easier prey to temptation 
at the close of the dance, because she is tired and physically 
below par than she was at six o’clock in the evening when 
she was physically fresh and rested. The relation between 
the physical and moral has always been obviously close. 
School authorities are agreed that ninety per cent of cases 
of school discipline are caused by underslept children. 
Physicians are agreed that the great bulk of ill health is at 
the door of underslept children, that the children who are 
underslept lack resistance to disease. Is chore seven 
worth while? Recently a principal asked her teachers 
whether they wished to continue the Health Chores. 
There was an immediate chorus of “Yes, yes, the chores 
get the children to bed early!” 

From personal observation in school work I know that 
through chore eleven many a child has experienced the 
luxury of a cleansing bath at least once a week, instead of 
once in six weeks, or even longer. An acquaintnace of 
mine has a relative teaching in a Minnesota school where, 
last winter, the Health Chores were adopted. The teacher 
stressed them particularly to a Russian mother whose small 
son did not cause his teacher any reminiscences of plum 
blossoms and roses in the spring time. The mother ac- 
quiesced to all but chore eleven: “TI took a full bath on the 
days marked.” “No, no,” she said; “he cannot have a 
bath, spring is not here, winter is not over. He cannot 
take off his winter underwear until spring.” Let us hope 
that chore eleven broke the deadlock ere the tardy footsteps 
of spring lingered too long. 

Is there any need for the Parent-Teacher Association to 
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back health education, Health Chores, when ignorance and 
tradition still stalk so boldly? Still an army of mothers 
call measles and whooping-cough mild diseases and say, 
“Oh, let them get them and have them over with!” Are 
they mild diseases, when every twenty minutes, somewhere 
in the United States,a little life goes out,a sacrifice to these 
mild diseases? Measles cause three times as many deaths 
as scarlet fever. Measles cause two deaths to every three 
of diphtheria and whooping-cough leads the death list. 

The Parent-Teacher Association must stand for any meas- 
ures which are for the health education of the public. 
Chore five says, “I was careful to protect others if I spit, 
coughed, or sneezed.” Thousands of people succumb to 
that dread scourge, tuberculosis. I believe the figures are 
one death every three minutes. Alas! how many might 
have escaped if the public and the tuberculous had been 
educated to protect others when spitting, coughing or sneez- 
ing. Is chore five worth while? 

The public is just learning the value of health campaigns. 
Through “Save the Babies” campaigns we learned that 
every baby whose life is saved one year has a probable 
average of fifty years. In other words, save a baby to the 
age of one year and you have thrown in forty-nine years 
for good measure. Thanks to the public education of babies 
last year the death toll was lessened 12,000; 12.000 babies 
spared to gladden the hearts of fathers, mothers, and the 
world in general, through public health education. 

The work of the Parent-Teacher Association is to get rid 
of superstition, to break up age-old tradition. On every 
corner some child’s pale face, some child’s handicap, some 
child’s stomach trouble is blamed upon one of his forebears. 
The most common excuse that we hear is, “Susie has 
stomach trouble just like her father.” Poor father! I 
have heard father’s stomach blamed so often that I have 
come to believe that a nation-wide campaign, “ Better 
stomachs for fathers,” ought to be inaugurated. How 
wicked, how foolish to accept placidly a child’s handicap 
on so flimsy a foundation, to believe that just because 
father is that or this the child is entitled also to that or this! 

When I was a junior in high school, the bully of the high 
school hopped a freight train and had one leg cut off. 
As happens with most bullies who have some guiding hand, 
he grew to be a fine man; he married and became the father 
of five children, and believe me you must, there was not a 
one-legged child among them! The tradition, ‘“‘just like 
father,” failed to function. 

How health education is needed and how it puts its heel 
on tradition, superstition and ignorance! Just last week 
an irate father stamped into the office of one of our city 
school principals. He banged his fist down on the prin- 
cipal’s desk until she jumped, and then blazed forth, 
“You can’t send my child home because she has lice; every 
healthy child has them! You can’t keep ’em off a healthy 
child!” I simply submit this as a new health standard. 

Luther Burbank says you can make a flower out of most 
any kind of weed, and when we remember that he made 
the beautiful Shasta daisy out of common dog fennel, what 
must we think, what is our responsibility toward a pale- 
faced child? 

Stradivarius said he made his violins for eternity. Wooden 
violins for eternity! What about little bodies, with souls, 
made for eternity, too? 

What I like about the Health Chores is this: that 
while they are seemingly such little things, they are, after 
all, such big things. Chore eight looks simple but it has 
done big things. “I drank no tea, coffee, nor injurious 
drinks to-day.” Just take a poll in your school before 
adopting the Health Chores and you will be amazed at the 
number of tea and coffee drinkers. Weigh and measure 
these children and you will find that they figure largely in 
the underweight class. 

In the nutrition classes of the country, it was found that 
by eliminating tea and coffee from the underweight child’s 
dietary was, in many cases, all that was necessary and the 
climb up to the normal weight line was rapid. 
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About the time the Health Chores were put into the 
Des Moines schools, I happened to walk down the street 
with an intelligent mother and her little five-year-old 
kindergarten child, and the mother said, “I was afraid 
Dorothy would balk on chore eight, because she had been 
drinking four cups of coffee a day. I know she ought 
not, but she likes it so; yet she gave it up without a murmur 
so she could have perfect health scores.” 

Little Dorothy was pale of face, under weight, out of 
school sick half of the time. I made it my business to 
watch Dorothy and had the pleasure of seeing her climb 
to the normal weight line and become a healthy, positively 
changed child. Is chore eight worth while? 

Health Chores will not be very effective unless parents 
back them, and here lies the Parent-Teacher Association’s 
golden opportunity. Teachers cannot take our children 
Aladdin-lamp-like and say, “Be this! Be that!” without 
their parents. Bricks cannot be made without straw. 

When we begin to weaken or grow indifferent to the 
Health Chores we ought to pray the old darky’s prayer, 
“O Lord, prop me on the leanin’ side.” 

Health Chores demand team work in the home. Both 
the physical and moral condition of the children of to-day 
fairly cry out for more team work. An eminent psycholo- 
gist said, “What the world needs is not more motherhood, 
but more fatherhood.” Mother ought not to be the 
shock absorber, shielding father from all the misdemeanors 
of his offspring, and when it is necessary to go into executive 
session father should not be excluded and father should 
know and boost health standards as well as mother. 

Personally, I am in favor of giving over to the fathers 
the evening marking of the health chores. What a wonder- 
ful opportunity this marking is for the bed-time heart-to- 
heart talk between parent and child and how they stamp 
for weal or woe! Father is away from home so much, and 
here lies his golden opportunity to knit his child’s heart 
to him! 

In many schools, Health Chores are optional. 

The Parent-Teacher Association of some schools voted 
at their last meeting to take charge of the clerical work of 
the chores, in order to relieve the teachers. Chores are to 
be marked at home, but the clerical work, the distribution 
of certificates and emblems and the keeping of records is to 
be done by a committee from the Parent-Teacher Associ- 
ation. This method not only relieves the teachers but 
puts the stamp of mother approval upon them. Our 
Parent-Teacher also provides straws and ice when needed 
for the milk which the pupils drink at recess. It also 
pays for the milk for any children whose parents are not 
able to purchase it. 

If we are reading, if we are observing, if we are thinking, 
we surely see that never was health education more needed 
than now. Even in 1916, before the flu so raised our 
figures, the loss through sickness in the United States 
during one year amounted to four times the cost of the 
Panama Canal. Why, then, is not every health more 
valuable? 

America has sometimes been described as the country 
where we are always repeating mistakes only ona larger scale. 

The draft told us some significant figures. Are we 
going to repeat those mistakes only on a larger scale? 
Heaven forbid! 

Too long have we gambled with our children’s lives. 
Too often, in this land of plenty, are we sickened by the 
sight of cheated childhood. Our boast of making the 
world safe for democracy is an idle one if we do not make 
it safe for children. The future of our public health and 
national efficiency lies in the hollow of mothers’ and fathers’ 
hands, and we cannot prove an alibi before God. The 
snags, shallows, rocks and dangers of childhood must be 
mother-teacher mapped and charted. We must be open 
minded to see whether not only our child but our neighbor’s 
child is like a certain Child of old, of Whom it was said, 
“He grew in wisdom and stature day by day.” 

(Continued on page 51) 
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Literature for Children IV 


Sara E. Chase 
Principal of School No. 2, Hackensack, New Jersey 


Nathaniel Hawthorne 


Six Generations of Hawthornes 


Nathaniel Hawthorne was born in Salem, Massachusetts, 
in 1804, on the fourth of July. His father was a sea-captain, 
his grandfather was a privateersman in the Revolutionary 
War, his great-grandfather was a farmer of Salem, his great- 
great-grandfather was a stern judge during the witchcraft 
days, and his great-great-great-grandfather, the founder of 
the family in America, who came over to Dorchester with 
Winthrop, in 1630, was a magistrate, Indian fighter, ex- 
plorer, promoter and preacher. 


His Boyhood 

Hawthorne’s early boyhood was spent in Salem. His 
father died when he was four years old, and his mother 
withdrew to a life of seclusion in her own home. His two 
sisters were his only playmates. At nine, an injury to his 
foot kept him from active play for three years, and led 
him to acquire a habit of constant reading. His favorite 
books were Bunyan’s “Pilgrim’s Progress,” Spenser’s 
“Faerie Queen,” and Shakespeare’s poems. When he was 
fourteen, he spent the happiest year of his boyhood in some 
of the Maine woods, where, he said, he “lived like a bird 
of the air,” and “first got the cursed habit of solitudes.” 


Preparation for College 


He returned to Salem to prepare for Bowdoin College. 
Benjamin Oliver, a lawyer, and Joseph Worcester, the 
author of the Dictionary, acted as his tutors. He was 
homesick for his family and the Maine, woods, and the 
following letter, written to his sister Elizabeth, shows 
something of the subject matter of his reading and of his 
early attempts at writing poetry. 


SALEM, Tuesday, Sept. 28, 1819. 

Dear Sister: We are all well, and hope you are the same. I do 
not know what to do with myself here. I shall never be contented 
here, 1 am sure. I now go to a five-dollar school — I, that have been 
to a ten-dollar one. ‘O Lucifer, son of the morning, how art thou 
fallen!” 1 wish I was but in Raymond, and I should be happy. But 
“twas light that ne’er shall shine again on life’s dull stream.” I 
have read “ Waverley,” “The Mysteries of Udolpho,” “The Adventures 
of Ferdinand Count Fathom,” “Roderick Random,” and the first 
volume of “The Arabian Nights.” 


O, earthly pomp is but a dream, 

And like a meteor’s short-lived gleam; 
And all the sons of glory soon 

Will rest beneath the mould’ring stone. 
And Genius is a star whose light 

Is soon to sink in endless night, 

And heavenly beauty’s angel form 
Will bend like flower in winter’s storm. 


Though those are my rhymes, yet they are not exactly my thoughts. 
I am full of scraps of poetry; can’t keep it out of my brain. 


At. Bowdoin College 


At Bowdoin College, Hawthorne did his best work in 
Latin and composition. He refused to declaim and paid 
little attention to mathematics and metaphysics. He spent 
many hours in the library and practiced writing to some 
extent. He gained Longfellow, Franklin Pierce and Horatio 
Bridge as firm friends. 


First Attempts at Fiction 


After graduating from Bowdoin College, Hawthorne 
returned to Salem, and for twelve years lived a lonely life 
in the house where his mother still lived in retirement. 
He spent his time in reading and writing, but many of the 
articles he wrote did not please him, and he destroyed them 
and began again. 


First Success 


Through the influence of Horatio Bridge, some of his 
stories that had been published in magazines were collected 
in a book called “Twice Told Tales.” Longfellow’s praise 
of these tales brought them and their author into notice. 
When they were published, Hawthorne claimed the dis- 
tinction of being the “obscurest man of letters in America,” 
but his “Scarlet Letter,” published eight years later, made 
him one of the most famous writers of the country. 


His Most Important Works 


The history tales of “Grandfather’s Chair” were written 
nights, to increase Hawthorne’s meager earnings as weigher 
and gauger in the Boston Custom House. “The Blithedale 
Romance” tells something of the life at Brook Farm, which 
he tried after he lost his position in Boston. ‘“ Mosses from 
an Old Manse” was written in a Concord home, which stood 
near the famous Concord Bridge, and which, at one time, 
had been the home of the village minister. A bundle of 
papers of colonial days, found in the Salem Custom House, 
which had been given into his charge, furnished the founda- 
tion for Hawthorne’s most famous work, “The Scarlet 
Letter.” “The Wonder Book” and “Tanglewood Tales” 
were new versions of the old Greek stories that he told to 
his own children while he played with them during a happy 
year spent in the hills of western Massachusetts. The 
“Marble Faun” was written after his return from his consul- 
ship in Liverpool and travel in Europe. It pictures the 
charm of Italy and the atmosphere of Rome. “The House 
of the Seven Gables” deals with the curse that was placed on 
the Hawthorne family by the husband of a woman punished 
by Nathaniel Hawthorne’s great-great-grandfather in witch- 
craft times. 


Stories for Children 


Hawthorne wrote four books for children. These were 
“Grandfather’s Chair,” “The Wonder Book,” “Tangle- 
wood Tales,” and “Biographical Stories.” His “Twice 
Told Tales” contain some excellent stories for the older 
children. 


Grandfather’s Chair 


{In “‘Grandfather’s Chair,’’ Hawthorne tried to make the 
characters of our early history real to children. To do 
this he made an old armchair, which was brought from 
England to Massachusetts, when Massachusetts was under 
England’s rule, pass in succession to various persons 
figuring in Colonial history. He did this in such a. way 
that the chair seems to be their natural place, and we feel 
quite at home with Lady Arabella, Roger Williams,. Sir 
William Phipps, Master Ezekiel Cheever, Lieutenant 
Governor Hutchinson, and George Washington. In spite 
of all the changes in ownership, Hawthorne managed to 
keep the history of the times accurate and to make it move 
on in unbroken line. 


“The Wonder Book’’ and ‘‘Tanglewood Tales”’ 


“The Wonder Book” and “Fanglewood Tales” contain 
stories in which Hawthorne tried to adapt the classical 
tales of Greek mythology to the understanding and interest 
of present day children. He had told all of these tales 
to his own children, and their delight in them caused him 
to write the tales in a book for other children. In these 
books he represented a Eustace Bright, a college student, 
as telling stories to a group of children, and he connected 
the stories by the questions, remarks and explanations of 
the children and Eustace Bright. Hawthorne spoke of these 
stories as the most agreeable task that he had ever under- 
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taken. He was much criticised for changing Greek tales 
into Gothic tales. In answer to this criticism, he wrote 
as follows: 

“The author has not always thought it necessary to 
write downward in order to meet the comprehensions of 
children. He has generally suffered the theme to soar, 
whenever such was the tendency, and when he himself was 
buoyant enough to follow without an effort. Children 
possess an inestimable sensibility to whatever is deep or 
high, in imagination or feeling, so long as it is simple 
likewise. 

“He does not, therefore, plead guilty to a sacrilege, in 
having sometimes shaped anew, as his fancy dictated, the 
forms that have been hallowed by an authority of two or 
three thousand years. No epoch of time can claim a copy- 
right in these immortal fables. They seem never to have 
been made and certainly, so long as man exists, they can 
never perish; but by their indestructibility itself, they are 
legitimate subjects for every age to clothe with its own garni- 
ture of manners ands sentiments, and to imbue with its own 
immortality. 

“A great freedom of treatment was nice to his plan; but 
it will be observed by everyone who attempts to render 
these legends malleable in nis intellectual furnace that they 
are marvelously independent of all temporary modes and 
circumstances. They remain essentially the same after 
changes that would effect the identity of almost anything 
else.”’ 


ll 


‘*Biographical Stories’’ 


“Biographical Stories” for children shows some of our 
noted characters of history as real children, with the 
troubles and pleasures of childhood. They give to chil- 
dren a better understanding and appreciation of these 
characters. The book contains stories of Benjamin West, 
Sir Isaac Newton, Samuel Johnson, Oliver Cromwell, 
Benjamin Franklin and Queen Christina. 


‘*Twice-Told Tales’’ 


The best stories for children in “Twice Told Tales” are 
“Little Daffydowndilly,” “The Great Stone Face,” “The 
Great Carbuncle,” and “A Rill from the Town Pump.” 


The Use of Hawthorne’s Works in Our Schools 


Before the children leave our elementary schools, they 
should be familiar with the works that this great American 
author wrote for children. The fifth and sixth grades 
should have the “Wonder Book” and “Tanglewood Tales” 
for the joy that they will get from them. Their lessons in 
Colonial history should be made more real to them by the 
reading of the tales of “Grandfather’s Chair” along with 
their history text books. The “Biographical Stories” 
should also be one source for the data for answering ques- 
tions of history. The seventh and eighth grades should read 
some of the “Twice Told Tales.” 


A Letter from Australia 


Here is a letter from Australia in which we shall all be 
interested, and which, I hope, some primary teacher will 
feel like answering. Surely the children will enjoy this 
picture of little Australian boys and girls. 


2 CLENDON ROAD, ARMADALE, 
VICTORIA, AUSTRALIA, 
October 4, 1921 
Dear Mrs. Whiting: 

I was indeed pleased to receive your reply to my former 
letter. Ihave written to Miss , but quite understand 
that it may not be convenient for her to open up a corre- 
spondence with one so far away, and I quite understand 
the calls on a teacher’s spare time. 

I am of the opinion that unless a teacher is ever searching 
for fresh ideas and materials, there will be a lack of interest 
and enthusiasm on the part of the teacher and this will be 
reflected back by the pupils; I think that one way to 
broaden our views would be to exchange views and methods 
with all parts of the world, for there is some good in all, 
and every practical teacher knows that conditions alter 
cases. 








At the Zoo, Melbourne, Victoria, Australia 
Grade 1A, (average age 6 years), Essendon Elementary School 


I believe we have much larger classes in Australia’ 
particularly in Victoria, than in the schools of your States’ 
Our staffing is one classified and one junior teacher to 
ninety pupils, but very often we are understaffed, so that 
means even larger classes. This makes individual work 
very difficult, and it is this individual work which is so 
valuable in getting to the child’s needs and temperament. 
Then again we get scarcely any supplies for “busy work.” 

I cannot over estimate the value of PRIMARY EDUCATION. 
I look for it most eagerly, as it is full of practical 
articles. 

If you would give me an.idea of any subjects of which you 
would like me to write a very short account, not necessarily, 
of course, for publication in PRIMARY EpvucaTion, but just 
for information or discussion at perhaps a Teachers’ Club, 
etc., I would forward the same. 

During my service with the Victorian Government I 
have had charge of the various grades in our schools. 
I have also done much rural service in mining, agricultural, 
pastoral and fruit-growing districts, so that I have a wide 
and varied knowledge of this State. 

We are now experiencing spring. Our Grand National 
Show is just over. The schools had a week’s vacation 
and are now in full swing once more. Our next break is 
the Christmas vacation (five weeks), from December 23 to 
January 31. We are then in our summer period, which is 
often very hot, especially in our northern districts. I am 
enclosing a little photograph of one of my classes, Grade I 
(age about 6 to 64), which I took on a visit to the Zoo. 
I am standing at the back, with hat off — the teacher with 
hat on is the teacher of the grade and is a junior teacher. 
I am also enclosing one of our wild flowers, commonly known 
as boronia. It is eagerly sought for its sweet perfume. 
There is a dark rose boronia, but its perfume is not fragrant. 
It is not so easy to obtain wild flowers in the city. I hope 
I am not tiring your patience with my references to Victoria. 
It is my birthplace — my land and my home — so I should 
be loyal. 

With kind regards, I remain, 
Sincerely yours, 
ELEANOR CASSIDY 


~*~ 
a 
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The Project Method 


Eleanor J. Murphy 


John Marshall School, Dorchester, Mass. 


The Historical Foundation 


The only way to understand properly any method is to 
trace back through the different periods of education and 
see the underlying principles which led to the formulation 
of such a procedure. 

The Greek education, which gave to the world its beauty in 
art and literature, also gave the systems of philosophy which 
have been the foundation stones of all subsequent education. 

Plato, although living in a society dominated by class 
distinctions, held that society is stably organized only when 
each individual is doing that for which he has aptitude by 
nature in such a way as to be useful to others; and that 
it is the business of educators to discover these aptitudes 
and progressively to train them for social uses. But Plato 
wished to construct a state where there would be no change; 
therefore no progress. If education is to be kept alive it 
must progress; without progress it is dead. 

Passing over the periods covered by the Roman, Christian 
and Middle Ages, which have little bearing on our subject, 
we come to the period of the Renaissance. Petrarch gave 
a turn by stressing the humanistic and individualistic side 
of education. He was followed by Rabelais, Montaigne, 
and Bacon, each of whom directed education from its 
literary tendency towards sense realism. Bacon and Co- 
menius established the inductive methods as used to-day. 
Locke proved the fact that impressions were received into 
the mind through the senses. He wished the child to be 
a physically sound gentleman. Then came Locke’s disciple, 
Rousseau, who made the greatest contribution to education 
since Plato. 

Rousseau was the first to realize that the child is born 
with certain inherited instincts, impulses, and tendencies, 
and according to the age of the child, there are certain 
periods for developing certain of these inherited tendencies. 
This should be done in a natural environment. The child 
should never be forced, but directed by an adult who has 
in view the ultimate aim which is best for the child. He 
realized that the child has the pewer to think. He failed 
in believing that a child could be brought up without any 
social contacts. Man is a social being. He was so created 
at the beginning. 

Basedow, Rousseau’s disciple, carried out in his “philan- 
thropinic school,” at Dessau, the theories advocated by 
Rousseau. He wished non-sectarian, state-controlled edu- 
cation for the poor as well as for the rich. He had time 
for play as well as work in his curriculum. The school only 
lasted for a short time, but was an important educational 
experiment. 

Then came Pestalozzi, who really was the founder of 
modern education. His predecessors gave a turn or a 
twist here and there to educational theories and their 
influence lasted in certain sections for a time; but Pestalozzi 
influenced the education not only of Europe, but America, 
permanently. He carried out several of Rousseau’s theories. 
The child was to be considered as a child and taught as a 
child. His endowment and his natural processes of de- 
velopment were to be reckoned with. This development 
was not to be forced or interfered with. It was to proceed 
under guidance through natural periods to adult develop- 
ment. Pestalozzi was the first to take the subjects of study 
and analyze them into their simplest elements in order to 
present them to the child in logical order. 

He also recognized that the child reached certain plateaus 
during the process of learning which must be considered. 
He encouraged invention and guided the child to discover 
problems which he worked out for himself. Unlike Rous- 
seau, he insisted that the child was a social being. Since 
the materials of education were the simple practical ones of 


the environment, Pestalozzi was inclined to minimize books 
and emphasize sense training and industrial education. 
Thus he became a representative of the scientific movement 
as well as the sociological and psychological movements. 

The influence of Pestalozzi and Rousseau was carried on 
by Froebel and Herbart. Froebel, although stressing the 
education of young children and not carrying his theories 
along into subjects of the curriculum, still maintained that 
the child had natural endowments that should be developed 
through the means of his environment. He carried his 
theory farther than Pestalozzi in the belief that society 
could be regenerated by education and that the child was 
a social being already living in a social atmosphere. The 
time in school was not to be spent in preparing for living; 
school life was living. It was in the life of the school that 
the child should learn co-operation and democracy. Froebel 
also held that the total future character was within the 
child and all he needed was the correct environment in 
which to develop. The development should be directed 
and guided, but never forced, and he should be provided 
with the environment which would lead him to his best 
ultimate development. Froebel considered this could best 
be done by play, song and all motor expression. He also 
believed in telling literary and historical stories. Although 
stressing industrial education like Pestalozzi, he differed 
from him in the underlying principle. Whereas Pestalozzi 
stressed it that the child might earn a living, Froebel wished 
the child to gain a sympathy and insight into the lives of 
others and to be able to co-operate with them for the good 
of all. 

Herbart, agreeing with Froebel that the future charac- 
ter already lay within the child, demanded that moral 
character be guided and developed by systematic direction 
of processes. With this idea in view, he worked out a 
pedagogy which was in scientific accord both with the 
nature of mind and subject matter. He claimed the aim 
of education was to prepare men to live properly in organ- 
ized society, therefore they should be trained to the highest 
personal character and social morality. To develop this 
social morality he introduced the study of history to reveal 
proper human relationships and to lead children to social 
and national good-will. To impart this knowledge, interest 
must be aroused and a many-sided development must take 
place. From full knowledge with proper instruction by 
the teacher, clear ideas and concepts should be formed, 
and clear ideas ought to lead to right action, right action 
to right personal character;— the aim of Herbart. He 
conceived that the educational process was a science in 
itself, having a definite content and method, and worthy 
of special study by those who desire to teach. _ 

Up to this time our eyes have been on educgtional ad- 
vancement in Europe; now we transfer our attention to 
America. The principles inculcated by the great re- 
formers were brought over, sometimes by educators who 
had gone to study under them, or from reports of their 
visits. The greatest contribution was by Horace Mann, 
in his seventh annual report as Secretary of the State 
Board of Education in Massachusetts, and by Elizabeth 
Peabody, who studied with Froebel’s widow. 


Now we swing back again to England to add the trend 
given to industrial education by Spencer and the extension 
of the scientific method by Darwin and Huxley. Then we 
come back again to America to De Garmo, F. M. McMurry, 
Charles McMurry and John Dewey. The three former 
gave their books on methods and formed the “Herbartian 
Society,” which is now known as the “National Society for 
the Study of Education.” The latter defined his educa- 
tional philosophy along the lines of the Project Method, 
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Present Aspect 


The educators of the past worked out their principles 
in private schools, either supported by themselves, by 
some king or prince, or by the Church. The educators of 
to-day, in America, work out their principles in private 
schools supported by themselves, their patrons, or 
corporations, and in the public schools of the land. The 
latter are under state supervision, have systems of gradiag 
and a prescribed curriculum. 

Any method tried out must be tried out under these 
conditions. The Project Method has been tried out in 
both public and private schools in many states, and is still 
in the process of formulation. Leading educators still differ 
in giving a definition for it, but the aim of all is the same. 


The Aim 


The aim is psychologically to educate the child, con- 
sidering his endowment, by means of the environment, 
so that he shall learn to do by doing, along scientific, 
industrial and political lines, so as to make him the best 
member of society which it is possible for him to be. 

Dewey considers education to be a social process, which 
gives individuals a personal interest in social relationships 
and habits of mind which secure social changes without 
introducing disorder. What one is as a person is what 
one is as associated with others in a free “give and take” 
intercourse. .The social efficiency means a cultivation 
of power to join freely and fully in common activities. 
One cannot share in intercourse without learning, without 
getting a broader point of view and perceiving things of 
which one would otherwise be ignorant. Dewey thinks the 
work of the school is to train children in co-operative and 
mutually helpful living. The virtues of the school are 
learning by doing; the use of muscles, sight and feeling, 
as well as hearing, and the employment of energy, originality 
and initiative. Responsibility for good government, under 
any democratic form of organization, rests with all, and 
the school should prepare for the political life of to-morrow 
by training its pupils to meet responsibilities, developing 
initiative, awakening social insight, and causing each to 
shoulder a fair share of the work of government in the 
school. 

How is this Aim to be Attained? 

How is one to acquire this education, which results in 
personal efficiency in social situations, in the elementary 
school? It is acquired by the project method. What is 
the project method? It is that method which has for its 
foundation those principles which have been formulated, 
experimented with and tested by the great educators from 
Plato to Dewey, put into action. It is that method by 
which a child learns by doing; that experience by which, 
in its accomplishment, the child is reacted upon or learns. 
It is that method which considers individual differences 
and develops the child’s energy, originality and initiative. 
It is the method which places the child in such an environ- 
ment that his interest is aroused, a problem is discovered, 
and the solution reached by the child with the help of his 
companions, under the guidance of the teacher. It is 
constantly placing the child in such an environment that 
he discovers problems and by judicious guiding, he is 
stimulated to think and work out their solutions. Thus 
he learns. 


Observation of Proper Method in Elementary 
Schools 


I have seen the Project Method very ably carried out 
under the direction of Miss Craig in the elementary school 
connected with the State University of Rhode Island. 
The State has spared no expense and the environmént 
provided is ideal. All material which would awaken the 
educational interest of the child has been provided. The 
curriculum is arranged for the benefit of the child and not 
the subject-matter. The method has been carried out for 
four years and wonderful results have been accomplished. 
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I have seen a very successful meeting entirely planned 
and conducted by the “Be Kind to Animals Club,” in our 
Sixth Grade, in Dorchester. The children displayed 
several qualities besides energy, originality, and initiative; 
they were: the power to acquire knowledge of parliament- 
ary law and the accurate information about the subject 
under discussion, the power of self-control, good judgment, 
sense of justice, clear thinking and the ability to express 
their thoughts intelligently. 

I have seen a wonderful dramatization of Spring by the 
children of Grade Two, in our building, in which the 
animals, ground-hog, robin, frog; the flowers, crocus, 
violet, tulip, were personified, and the children played 
marbles, hop-scotch, jump-rope, hoop-rolling and watering 
the flowers. The children claimed they played these games 
because they felt the spring in their hearts, just as the 
animals and flowers felt the impulse to appear and grow. 
The characters were all proposed by the children, the spoken 
parts suggested and the costumes made by them. 


Using the Project Method 


In the modern city school, it is impossible for the teacher 
to use the Project Method all of the time. The graded 
classes and the demands of the curriculum force the teacher 
to teach the required amount allotted to her. The ground 
must be covered, but a teacher can carry on project work 
for part of the time. 

My class has carried out a project of making a book 
entitled, “Myself and My Community.” 

While having an oral English lesson one day, I discovered 
that, although there were many people in our neighborhood 
with whom my children came in contact every day, they 
very seldom gave much thought to them. I concluded it 
was time this state of affairs ceased. If they were ever 
going to have a national spirit of co-operation, it was time 
they began developing a spirit of co-operation with the 
people of our own community. By careful guiding I led 
them to desire to find out something about the people of 
the community, so that we could make a book. 

We named the different ones who were to be written 
about. We had class discussion about the different things 
we found out. We hunted for pictures that represented 
the different characters and we finally wrote the stories to 
make our book. We then examined different book covers, 
to see about the arrangement of title, designs and printing. 
Our books were at last finished. The children have not 
only shown originality and initiative, but have gained 
knowledge and sympathy. The knowledge has led to a 
discussion on vocations. The custom of people dressing 
differently, according to their occupation, has led to a talk 
on costumes worn by different people of the world. The 
making of the book led to a discussion on printing and 
book making. 

We have also printed health and proverb charts. The 
children chose the proverb, found a picture to illustrate it, 
printed the proverb on a chart 24” by 18’, and then told 
us the story about tt. 


Conclusion 


My experience has been that when a child discovers a 
problem that is of vital interest to him, every faculty is used 
in solving that problem. He not only works in school, but 
out of school. Every item that has any bearing on the 
subject is followed to its source. Examining books for 
pictures or information or using tools in carrying out their 
ideas constitute part of the joy of working out their 
problem to a successful solution. 
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“The Dream Ship” Sand Table 


The Dream Ship—Eugene Field 


An English Contributor 


HIS poem was appreciated and well learned by children 
of seven years of age. 

Although the sentiment expressed in the poem 
seems difficult, it was grasped by the children, after 
careful explanation. The whole poem lent itself excellently 
to dramatic actions and some of those used were most 
expressive. 

The first three verses helped the children to form very 
good mental pictures. Some of the more imaginative 
children said that they had seen the “Dream Ship.” 

One child suggested that the stars in the sky must be in 
the “silver crowns” of the angels. 

It was necessary to explain the meaning of “prow” and 


“helm.” Many children wondered why the angel wore a 
“wreath of rue” and whatit was. This needed very careful 
explanation. 


The next three verses deal with the people on whom the 
dreams fall and the kind of dreams they are. Everybody 
has had dreams. One child was delighted to think that she 
would always have dreams. The contrasts used here were 
brought to the child’s notice. 


Some are dreams of poverty, 

And some are dreams of gold. 

Some are dreams that thrill with joy, 
And some that melt to tears. 


The last of these three verses sums up' the meaning in the 
other two verses, by showing that the dreams are sometimes 
“sad” and sometimes “full of joy.” 

The words “poverty,” ‘‘thrill,” and “manifold” needed 
explanation. 

The next two verses describe the actual dreams dreamt 
by people in different spheres of life. How readily the 
children responded to this idea! They had had dreams 
and had themselves been different people. One little girl 
had been a “fairy,” another had been “grown up.’’ These 
two verses again show that some dreams are “happy” 
and some “sad.” The word,“pauper” needed explanation, 


but “revenge” and “recompense” were almost understood 
by the joyous and sad dreams. 

The next two verses were more difficult. The idea of the 
dreams floating down to earth from the Dream Ship 
strongly appealed to the children’s imagination. The next 
two lines needed a great deal of explanation: 


And there is never mortal man, 
Can solve that mystery. 


After explaining “mortal man,” the children were asked, 
“What is a dream?” Several attempted an answer, but 
in the end they decided that they did not know. Here was 
an explanation to the last line. The only difficulty in the 
next verse was the word “haunted,” and several children 
offered a good meaning. 

The last verse almost repeats the second verse. One 
child explained this repetition very well. ‘They tell us 
what the Dream Ship is like again, because it is sailing 
away, and we are having a last look at it before it goes.” 

A very good meaning, I thought. 


The Dream Ship 


(From “Poems of Eugene Field.” Copyright, 1910, by Julia S. 
Field. Published by Charles Scribner’s Sons. By permission of the 
publishers.) 


When the world is fast asleep, 
Along the midnight skies, 

Although it was a wandering cloud, 
The ghostly dream ship flies. 


An angel stands at the dream ship’s helm, 
An angel stands at the prow, 

And an angel stands at the dream ship’s side, 
With a rue wreath on her brow. 


The other angels, silver crowned, 
Pilot and helmsman are, 

And the angel with the wreath of rue 
Tosseth the,dreams afar. 
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The dreams they fall on rich and poor, 
They fall on young and old; 

And some are dreams of poverty, 
And some are dreams of gold. 





























And some are dreams that thrill with joy, 
And some that melt to tears; 

Some are dreams of the dawn of love; 
And some of the old dead years. 


On rich and poor alike they fall, 
Alike on young and old, 

Bringing to slumbering earth their joys, 
And sorrows manifold. 


The friendless youth in them shall do 
The deeds of mighty men, 

And drooping ye shall feel the grace 
Of buoyant youth again. 


The king shall be a beggarman — 
The pauper be a king — 

In that revenge or recompense 
The dream-ship dreams do bring. 


So ever downward float the dreams 
That are for all and me, 

And there is never mortal man 
Can solve that mystery. 


But ever onward in its course, 
Along the haunted skies — 

As though it were a cloud astray — 
The ghostly dream ship flies. 


Two angels with their silver crowns, 
Pilot and helmsman are, 

And an angel with a wreath of rue, 
Tosseth the dreams afar. — Eugene Field 


The Model 
Introduction 


The children were quite ready to set to work on the 
model of the poem when the sand tray appeared. As they 
knew the poem so well, it was not hard to obtain suggestions 
for the model. The first question was, “How can we make 
the model dark like night?” This was impossible, but the 
idea of a dark background, with the stars and moon showing, 
helped toward the night effect. Another child suggested 
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that if we had street lamps in the model, it would look like 
night. 


I The Making of the Model 


The forms of handwork used were: 
1 Paper modeling. 
a Houses. 

Some houses were large, for the “rich,”’ and some 
small, for the “poor.” Therefore, the squares 
of paper used were of different sizes, 7.e., 10’’ and 
6”. Each child also had a strip of paper and 
paste. Fold square into 16 and cut, as in 
Diagram I. Draw in windows and doors and 
color inner four squares red. Paste a over 3, 
and e and f half over these, to form pointed side 
of house. Do the same with c, d, and g, h. 

Make two small slits in roof. Cut strip in half 
and color red. Roll up and put through slits 
to make chimneys. 

b Lamps. 

Some lamps were large and some small. There- 
fore, some squares were 614” and some 414” in 
size. Each child also had paste and pastels, 
and a strip of red tissue paper. 

Fold a small strip 14” deep (m,n). Keep this 
folded and fold into sixteen. 

Cut as in Diagram II. 

With pastel, draw little windows, a, b, c, d, and 
cut out. 

Cut out top as in Diagram. 

Paste strip of tissue paper over a, b, c, and d, and 
again fold these creases. Paste e over f, and 
g over e, and h over g. Unfold small fold and 
paste along opposite side. 

The strip that was cut off is used for a stand. 
Roll up long ways and paste the edge to make 
roll permanent. 

Cut top as in Diagram III. 

Bend back four parts and paste to bottom of lamps. 

c Ship. 
One piece of paper 20” by 14’, pastels and paste. 
Fold in half, as in Diagram IV, and make two slits, 
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one at either side of middle fold, 2” long. 
Cut along ¢ and d, and fold along a and 6b. 
Cuta curve, asin Diagram IV, both top and bottom. 
Fold along center. 
Paste pieces a and bd over sides d and c. Puta 
string through each side. 
2 Cutting. 
a Angels. 
An oblong folded and cut as in Diagram V. 
Fold back wings and color white. 
Color dress blue. 
Pin these to the ship. 
b Figurehead. 
Cut freely a man’s profile, and paste to one end of 
the ship. 


II The Placing of the Model 


The children suggested that steps should be made 
leading up to the houses of the “rich.” These 
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were made by means of clay boards. The large 
gardens around were made by means of stick- 
laying sticks, and twigs of evergreen finished 
them. 

The children suggested that the “poorer” houses 
should be put into streets, with small gardens 
in front. 


A small lamp was placed at the bottom of each 
“street,” but the large one, with four small ones 
around, was placed near the large houses. 


The roads were made with strips of brown paper, 
with stick-laying sticks for curb-stones. 

A piece of wood was nailed to the back of the model 
so that it projected forward. On this was hung 
the “Dream Ship.” 

By keeping the strings well apart, the ship was 
kept open. This gave it the appearance of 
floating across the sky. 


Ideas and Ideals of a Fourth Grade Teacher 


Mabel Dennett Freese 


I The Wayside Pulpit 


A new quotation every other morning or so to greet the 
children is a help to the teacher in promoting good discipline. 
This quotation may be placed over the number work, or at 
the top of the board, where the pages or chapters of the 
lessons are placed. The phrase, “Starting new and starting 
well,” or “Well begun is half done,” will do the first day. 
“Self-control” is good for the next one. Follow this with 
the line, “Whatever I do, I will do well,” and 


“Fill each day with deeds of cheer, 
Be loving true and kind.” 
and “Be courteous, kind to all.” 


and “TI must every day, 
Be sure that all I say 
Is pure and true.” 


“Let thought lead.” 
and “Keep trying.” 


Columbus’ birthday use: 


“One poor day! 
Remember whose, and not how short it is! 
It is God’s day, it is Columbus’s, 
A lavish day! One day with life and heart 
Is more than time enough to find a world.” 


After this have: 
“Tt shall be done.” 
and “Obey orders first and kick afterwards.” 
— Marshal Foch 


Two others from Marshal Foch that the children like are: 


“Eyes and Ears ready and Mouths in the safety notch.’ 
“Heads clear and cool, be of good cheer.” 


Forefather’s Day: 
“We shall never know the terrors 
That they braved years, years ago; 
But for all their struggles gave us, 
We our gratitude can show.” 


For November: 
“Just be glad that you are living 
And keep cheering some one on.” 


“There’s ever a song somewhere, my dear.” 
— James Whitcomb Riley 


For December: 


“Love shall chase out fear, 
And peace shall reign on earth.” 


The Christmas verse my pupils liked best was this long 
one: 
“What can I give Him, 

Poor as I am? 

If I were a shepherd 
I would bring a lamb, 

If I were a wise man 
I would do my part. 

Yet what can I give Him? 
Give Him my heart.” 


Here is one I have used, although a little old for fourth 
grade: 


“Make the best of everything; 
Think the best of everybody; 
Hope the best for yourself.”’ 


A good line for Benjamin Franklin’s birthday, January 17, 
is this from his writings: “Be ashamed to catch yourself 
idle.” For Lincoln’s: “I am not bound to win, but I am 
bound to be true,” or “I do not think much of a man who 
is not wiser to-day than he was yesterday,” both from 
Lincoln. Washington’s Birthday use this from his writings: 
“Say not anything that will hurt another, either in fun or 
in earnest.” 

For stormy days the following is a favorite: 


“T know the sun is somewhere shining clear — 
And when I cannot see him overhead 
I try to be a little sun right here.” 
or 


“Ts it raining? 
Be glad of the rain. 
Too much sun would wither thee; 
Twill shine again. 
The sky is very black, ’tis true, 
But just behind it shines the blue.” 
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For Bird Day, Longfellow’s thought is appropriate: 
“Do you ne’er think what wondrous beings these?” 


In the spring these thoughts are acceptable: 
“God gives us all some small, sweet way 
To set the world rejoicing.” 


“The very flowers that bend and meet 
In sweetening others grow more sweet.” 
— Holmes 


“A little work and a little play 
And lots of quiet sleep, 
A cheerful heart and a sunny face 
And lessons learned and things in place 
Ah, that’s the way the children grow, 
Don’t you know?” 


“Look up and be glad, is the law of the spring.” 
“For lo, the winter is past, the rain is over and gone; 
The flowers appear on the earth, the time of the singing 
of birds is come, 
And the voice of the turtle is heard in the land.” 
— Solomon 


“T often think flowers are the Angel’s Alphabet whereby 
they write on hills and fields mysterious and beautiful 
lessons for us to feel and learn.” 


For any time: 
“Be patient at all times.” 


“Think right, 
Speak right, 
Act right, and 
Wear a cheerful face.” 


“Let each man wheel with sturdy sway 
Round the task that rules the day, 
And do his best.” — Goethe 


“Do your best, your very best, 
And do it every day, 
Little boys and little girls, 
That is the wisest way.” 


“Do it now!” 


“Tf a task is once begun 
Never leave it till it’s done, 
Be the labor great or small, 
Do it well or not at all.” 


“Rely on yourself.” 


“Tf you cannot speak well of your friends do not speak 


of them at all. Never say anything but kind and true 
things about any one.” 


“Who misses, or who wins the prize? 
Go, lose or conquer, as you can; 
But if you fail, or if you rise, 
Be each, pray God, a gentleman.” 
“Do the next thing.” 


“One now is worth a hundred presentlies; 
One try, a thousand can’ts.” 


“Hold on; hold in; hold out.” 
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“Never linger ere you start, 

Set out with a willing heart — 
Be in time. 

In the morning up and on, 

First to work, and soonest done; 

This is how the goal’s attained, 

This is how the prize is gained — 
Be in time.” 


“Little by little the time goes by — 
Short if you sing through it, long if you cry.” 


“Tt is greater to be good than to be great.” 
“Remember only the things that are helpful.” 


For Memorial Day: 
“No North, no South, no East, no West.” 


“QO, starry, spangled dome sublime! bend low, and 
bending, be 
A pathway up to Heaven, for each soldier boy and me.” 


Politeness: 
“Hearts like doors can ope with ease 
To very, very little keys; 
And don’t forget that they are these: 
‘I thank you, sir,’ and ‘If you please.’ ” 


Helping Little Ones: 
“You who are the oldest, 
You who are the tallest, 
Don’t you think you ought to help 
The youngest and the smallest? 


“You who are the strongest, 
You who are the quickest, 
Don’t you think you ought to help 
The weakest and the sickest?” 


“Mr. Can he always tries, 
And Mr. Can’t he always cries. 
Now Mr. Can gets many a blow, 
But he gets the best in the end, you know.” 


“You jolly well can if you only try, 
And you certainly can’t if you only cry.” 


One of the joys of my Wayside Pulpit is that when I 
omit a quotation some of the children in doing their number 
work invariably supply one from memory, and the tedious 
task of correcting the papers thus becomes a joy as I look 
for their memory gems. One day Stanhope had these two: 
“The one way to have a friend is to be one.” And, “A 
happy heart makes him or her cheerful.” 

After the Wayside Pulpit is planned for a term, the 
teacher needs next to arrange her program. 


Il The Balanced Program 


One thing is certain in planning the program —if mental 
arithmetic and the doing of the day’s sums are not worked 
into the morning session, the day cannot go on smoothly. 
Then, too, some moments must be allowed for explanatory 
number, so that it is a puzzle to intermingle the arithmetic 
during the brief morning hours. One of the greatest 
satisfactions last year was the enjoyment of all in the mental 
drill. In my school of forty-two, the best results obtained 
have come by dividing the children into two groups, one 
group of twenty-two to be preparing the sums while the 
other group have the mental work. The three lines, seven 
pupils in each line, stand. One goes to the board to keep 
the record of the lines. A white star is put after the line 
whose pupils all give correct answers, and another white 
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star if their positions, both standing and sitting, have all 
been good. As fast as a pupil answers correctly he sits, 
but if he fails, he remains standing, thus assisting the 
record keeper in his count. At the end of the drill, the line 
who has the most white stars is entitled to a colored star. 
The interest in this device is never failing. 


Ill 


In our English the Question Box Prison and the Better 
English Blackboard have played their parts successfully. 
The Question Box Prison is simply a box where we place 
the mistakes in English. When a pupil makes a mistake 
he writes about it on a slip of paper, with his name, and 
places it in the box. For example: one child wrote, “I 
must have a captil after every period; another “No periot;” 
another, “know,” meaning that she had used the wrong 
know; another, “too many ands,” another, “Every sen- 
tence capitil litter”; another, “ When I write a story I must 
make my story in paragraphs.” Another had simply 
an “exclamation point” on her slip. As soon as they can 
correct their mistakes they are released from prison, and 
there is a special time to drill as well as to watch the daily 
papers. When all are released, the favorite language games 
are played and the bird, geography and word puzzles 
tried. 

The Better English Board has the letters of the words 
“Better English” printed near its top and attached to the 
letters are legs standing still, running and jumping. Under- 
neath, at the left, is: 


English Devices 


Speak Correctly, 
Distinctly, 
Pleasantly. 


We place the miscalled words at the right daily, erasing 
when they are mastered. 


IV RBictures on the Life of Christ 


The pictures of Christ are brought out for the first time 
at Christmas. I use the series through the Good Shepherd 
picture, Christmas, and at Easter finish the set, also using 
the thirteen previously studied. They include the “An- 
nunciation,” the “Flight into Egypt,” the “Adoration of 
the Magi,” “The Boyhood of Christ”? (Jesus working with 
His father in the carpenter shop), the ‘Young Saviour in the 
Temple,” “The Temptation,” “The Sermon on the Mount,” 
the “Woman of Samaria,” “Driving out the Money 
Lenders,” “Come Unto Me,” “Christ at Mary and Mar- 
tha’s,” “The Sinful Woman Forgiven,” and “The Good 
Shepherd.” Those added at Easter are, “Raising the Son 
of the Widow of Nain,” “The Last Supper,” “Gethsemane,” 
“Behold the Man,” “Carrying to the Tomb,” “The En- 
tombment,” and “Christ Appears to Mary.” 

We hang.them on a line across a corner of the room and 
the children read their pictured stroies before school. 
The Scripture for each picture is written on its back and if 
questions are asked, I read the Scripture pertaining to the 
question. 

These pictures and the bird pictures never fail to please. 
The Spring Bird Chart and pictures to correspond are 
brought out in April, but the Winter Bird Chart is used the 
first of the year. I have also for spring a mounted collection 
of butterflies which the children love to study and a collec- 
tion of flags of other nations which we use sometimes in 
marching and drawing. 


V. Literature 


For our literature we have an afternoon period called 
“Best Literature,” and then I read to the children, but only 
the best. We read whole books through, such as Kipling’s 
“Jungle Book,” “Beautiful Joe,” “A Perfect Tribute,” by 
Mary Shipman Andrews, “ Just So Stories,” Louisa Alcott’s 
stories, “The Five Little Peppers,” etc. As aids in geog- 
raphy, read “Robinson Crusoe,” “Seven Little Sisters,”’ 
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and “Each and All,” “Captains Courageous,” and “The 
Great Stone Face,” “The Hero of Labrador,” etc. 

Of course we have our story times, reading those famous 
and otherwise. We like the real and the unreal of the 
“Arabian Nights,” the too human side of Little John and 
the Tanner of Blyth in “The Merry Adventures of Robin 
Hood,” by Howard Pyle, “The Canyon Flowers,” from 
“Sky Pilot,” “The Woodpecker Who Wanted a Red Cap,” 
by a modern writer, “Pilgrim Stories,’ “The Story of 
Rheecus,” adapted from Lowell’s “ Rhoecus,” “The Legend 
of St. Christopher,” “ Moc’s Coals of Fire” (Indian story), 
“The Little Boy Who Cried Wolf (ZZsop). Then the poems, 
too many to mention, but we love especially, “The Flag of 
Betsy Ross,” by John Clair Minot, and “ Your Flag and My 
Flay,” “Columbus,” by Joaquin Miller, “Paul Revere’s 
Ride,” “The Children’s Hour,” “ March,” by Lucy Larcom, 
“The Ripened Leaves,” by Margaret Sangster, “Ho! for 
the Bending Sheaves,” by Lowell, and Whittier’s“ Song 
of Harvest,” as well as some stanzas from his “Flowers in 
Winter.” 

And thus, through the ministry of Ideas and Ideals, 
teacher and pupils come to a better understanding of them- 
selves and each other, and the priceless key of Sympathy 
unlocks hearts otherwise cold and forbidding, as Love 
reigns in the schoolroom. 


January 


Just a shining moment, 

At the dawn of day, 

New Year, you greet us, 

Upon your hurrying way, 

And on each new journey, 

Ready, without fear, 

You would have us start with you, 
January dear. 
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The Industrial Arts 


Carried Out in a Third Grade 


with a Play Store 


Luella E. Watson 


R. DEWEY has said, “The great thing to keep in 
mind. . . regarding the introduction into the 
school of various forms of active occupation, is that 

through them the entire spirit of the school is renewed. 
It has a chance to affiliate itself with life, to become the 
child’s where he learns through directed living, instead of 
being only a place to learn lessons having an abstract and 
remote reference to some possible living to be done in the 
future. It gets a chance to be a miniature community, an 
embryonic society. This is the fundamental fact, and 
from this arise continuous and orderly sources of instruc- 
tion. Under the industrial régime described (given in 
“School and Society”), the child, after all, shared in the 
work, not for the sake of the sharing, but for the sake of 
the product. The educational results secured were real, 
yet incidental and dependent.” 

It is always fascinating and interesting to children to 
play store. To them it means many pleasant hours spent 
with their little playmates, perhaps imitating the grown-ups 
whom they admire. Because it is one of the natural 
activities of children, it is all the more fascinating. To be 
able to play it in school, with the help of the teacher, makes 
it more educational and worth-while to the children. 

The grade in which the following project was carried out 
was a third grade in an institution for children. These 
children had very little opportunity of going to a store or 
of handling money. We often find the same condition 
existing in many of the rural schools. Aside from the 
practice and motivation for the arithmetic of the project, 
the children had the experience of buying and selling, even 
if it were play, that most children from private homes 
would get outside of school. 

The suggestion of the store came from the children them- 
selves. They had been using some cardboard cereal boxes 
during our free period, for the construction of little projects 
of their own, such as aeroplanes, tanks, etc., when the 
question of what had been in these boxes, how much they 
had cost, and where they had come from came up. A plan 
was suggested by one child to play store. 

A corner of the room was chosen for the store. Book- 
shelves were arranged for the groceries and a table for the 
counter. As the children could not bring the boxes and 
groceries to be used from homes, they made frequent trips 
to the kitchen looking for available material. » They adver- 


, tised our store to such an extent that soon we had to open 


the store. Each donation was recognized by a note thank- 
ing the giver, making excellent English lessons. 

Paper money was made, pennies from heavy brown paper, 
gray bogus paper for the silver pieces. The bills were also 
made of the bogus paper, and with the help of crayons and 
a picture of Lincoln, or another president who is pictured 
on the bills, the children were very proud of their work. 

The store opened with only boxed goods, but many things 
were added as the work progressed. For vegetables and 
fruits, clay is used. Clay representations may be made 
very realistic by coloring with crayons when dry. For 
models for the vegetables, it was necessary to buy a few of 
each. Children were chosen to go over to the corner 
grocer to buy these. The class instructed them what to 
buy, to find out how they were sold, that is, bv the pound, 
quart, etc., how the grocer counted his change, what kind 
of a package he did them up in, and the prices. 

Each group that went to the store always brought new 
ideas in arrangement and decorating. 

Sand was used for sugar, wet clay for butter, water for 
milk, walnut shells were glued together for nuts, candy 
wrappers were filled with cardboard for candy. For the 
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canned vegetables some tin cans were used, and some 
children made cans from heavy paper and drew and painted 
labels for them. Also cylindrical blocks may be cut from 
broomsticks or dowel rods and appropriately labeled. 

When all was ready, a list of all articles to be sold was 
made and divided among different members of the class, 
who went to the store for prices. 

The grocer in the.play store always made out two bills, 
using carbon paper. One he kept, the other he gave to the 
customer. At first, when mistakes were made, the cus- 
tomers came to the teacher, but soon learned to go back 
to the grocer and have it corrected. — 

Newspapers or paper bags were used in wrapping the 
packages. A pair of scales were loaned to us. It is better 
for children, if possible, to make their own scales. 

The children soon learned who made the best clerks 
and who could figure up their bills the quickest and make 
change the most accurately, and they were the ones who 
were chosen the most number of times for the storekeeper. 
This was an incentive for the others to do better work in 
arithmetic so they would be chosen. 

How many could now be seen poring over the multi- 
plication tables! During the oral arithmetic period, how 
many requests were made for addition and multiplication 
drill! They knew that as soon as they were efficient, their 
turn to be storekeeper would come. 

Spelling of common groceries became greatly improved. 
Very few mistakes were made. We also find the penman- 
ship improved, as the children read and corrected the bills. 
We often find that children correcting each other’s work 
sometimes make the best critics. 

It was necessary at first to check some of the little 
customers from buying too many things. Such remarks 
as this could be heard: “Have you money enough to pay 
for all you are ordering?” Or again: “I am sure you are 
ordering more than you can pay for.” The little clerk had 
found that this same customer, the day previous, had 
ordered so large an order he was unable to pay for it. 
(Our store was a cash and carry store.) This caused 
thinking in value of money and prices. 

On one occasion, when business became dull, a little girl 
who had charge of the store found it necessary to go to the 
children who were busy at other things and ask them to 
come and buy. The children could not agree with her 
that that was the way to get customers, so it was decided 
to advertise. With the help of pictures from the colored 
advertisements from magazines, water colors, crayons and 
a printing outfit, some very good posters were made, so 
that business picked up again. 

Among the many questions that came out of the store 
project were: 

Why can one grocer sell cheaper than another? 

Why dosome grocers deliver their goods and others do not? 

Why do prices change, as milk, eggs and butter? 

Where does the grocer get his products, especially milk, 
butter and eggs? 

Wholesale houses were discussed. 

This gave an excellent opportunity for the discussion 
of sanitation and the care of foods. The question of perish- 
able foods, such as fresh fruits and vegetables, was a very 
interesting topic to the children. Here is an excellent 
opportunity for the study of market gardening. The class 
was quite impressed when we talked about the reasons why 
it was better to buy food done up in sealed packages than 
otherwise, especially candy. In the cities, where we have 
the fruit and candy stands on the streets, subject to the 
dust and flies, children will buy unless it can be clearly 
impressed upon them the reasons why they should not. 

Throughout our store projects, we found that the common 
needs and demands of each pupil for making the store a 
success brought about the best co-operation that any 
teacher could wish for. They gained the idea that they 
were a little social group working together towards the same 
end. Will this not help to develop democracy and help 
to make the boys and girls better citizens? 
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The Visualization of Form IV 


A. H. Kennedy 


From an educational standpoint, this subject has a 
threefold aspect: 


1 Accurate concepts of the simple forms that lie at 
the basis of all form study are developed in the child’s 
mind by seeing and in handling the forms themselves. 
This subject is usually treated by means of pictures, 
which involves only the sense of sight, thus eliminating 
the sense of touch completely. 

2 The various forms are compared as to shape and 
size, matched and classified by sight and touch and thus 
develop the higher faculties of the mind: the judgment and 
reason. Concepts, comparisons, classification and generali- 
zation are the logical steps that must be taken in adjusting 
and [correlating the machinery of the mind in harmony 
with its environment — the outward facts of the universe. 

3 After concepts of the various forms have been made, 
they are separated into their elementary parts and are 
then reassembled into simpler forms, for which concepts 
have already been made. The child thus becomes a real 
philosopher, for he is harmonizing his faculties with the 
actual facts in the case, and this is the goal of all philosophy. 

4 The foregoing is the process of all knowledge. The 
complex is separated into its simple, constituent parts, for 
which concepts have already been formed, so that their 
relation to one another and to the complex whole may be 
understood. It is the process of Nature, the process that 
has developed the machinery of the mind and made man 
the microcosm that he is. 

The method that Nature has used so successfully through 
untold ages of organic effort we shall endeavor to pursue 
in the treatment of this subject. 


The Regular Polygon 


The regular flat forms should be used first, both by sight 
and touch, as a basis for judging the irregular flat forms and 
the various surfaces of solids. 

For the purpose of developing accurate concepts of these 
forms in the child’s mind by the senses of sight and touch, 
we have prepared a set for such forms that pretty well 
covers the field. In this set we have provided three sizes 
of each form and three pieces in each size. By this means 
the child can match those that are alike in size and form, 
thus exercising the judgment through the sense of sight 
and touch and fixing accurate concepts in his mind. 


Exercise I — The Equilateral Triangle 


The simplest, regular, flat form is the equilateral triangle- 


Present the child with the set of nine pieces. Let him 
spread them out upon the work table and match those that 
are equal to each other. When he has finished, he will find 
that he has three piles of three equal pieces each. This 
exercise should be repeated until he can match them on 
sight alone. Then let him match them with his eyes closed. 
The facility with which he can perform these operations 
shows how well he has the concepts formed in his mind. 
Then let him trace one of the forms on paper with his 
pencil. Then let him imitate the tracing offhand, as to 
size and shape as well as he can. This final representation 
of the form gives expression to this concept and shows how 
well it has been formed in his mind. This reversal of the 
concept forming process is the goal of education. Knowl- 
edge is not complete until it can give itself expression. 
By means of the senses of sight and touch the concept is 
formed, and by means of the same senses the concept is 
reproduced in the tangible drawing. This becomes more 
and more perfect as the concept approaches perfection. 


Ask the child if he can notice anything peculiar about ° 


the triangle. He will notice that it has three angles. 
This is why it is called a triangle. He will also notice that 


its three sides are equal. This is why it is called an equi- 
lateral triangle. 

He will also notice that equilateral triangles of various 
sizes have equal angles, no matter how large or small they 
are. 

This exercise trains the child to notice likenesses and 
differences, to classify objects as to their properties and to 
deduce a generalization. While these exercises may seem 
simple and trivial, yet they are of vast importance, when 
we consider that they are laying the foundations in the 
child’s mind for exact reasoning. The process does not 
differ from that of the astronomer when he propounds an 
hypothesis. 


Exercise II — The Square 


Present the child with the set of nine squares, spreading 
them out upon the work table. Let him match those of 
the same size, making them into three piles, as shown in 
Fig. 12. Then let him close his eyes and match them with 
his hands alone. Then let him trace one of the squares on 
paper with his pencil. Then let him draw the square at 
sight. Repeat the exercise until he has reached his limit 
of accuracy. As a final test, let him put the squares away 
in their container and draw the square from the image 
he has in his mind. The perfection of the square that he 
draws will depend upon the perfection of the image he has 
in his mind. This is a very valuable exercise, for concepts 
that cannot find expression are of little use. It is expressed 
concepts that make our lives effective in all our varied 
activities. How many latent sculptors there are who 
conceive Winged Victories in blocks of marble. 

Let the child notice the peculiarities of the marble. 
He should discover that the four sides are all equal and 
that the four angles are equal. He should learn that these 
things are true of all squares, large and small. 

Present the child with both the triangles and the squares. 
Let him spread them out upon the table, mixing them all 
up. Then let him sort them out and classify them as 
above, both by sight and touch. Then let him classify 
them with his eyes closed, making six piles. This exercise 
advances the child one step farther into the domain of 
reason, for he learns to classify as to shape and angles as 
well as to size. In fact, he becomes a philosopher as he 
steps from the known into the unknown. 

When the exercise is completed, let the child place the 
blocks in their proper containers and put them away. 
A well ordered life should go hand in hand with education 
and philosophy. 


Exercise III — The Pentagon 


Present the child with set of pentagons. Let him spread 
them out upon the work table and classify them into three 
piles of. three sizes,as shown in Fig.13. Then let him close 
his eyes and classify them with his hands alone. Let him 
note any peculiarities about the pentagon. He will notice 
that it has five equal sides and five equal angles. He will 
discover that this is true of the large pentagons as well as 
the small ones. 

Then let him mix them up with the triangles and squares 
and sort them out and classify them into nine separate 
piles. Let him note their similarities and differences. 
He should learn that the angles grow larger as the number of 
sides increase. He should learn the names of the three 
different kinds of angles: right, acute, and obtuse. He 
should learn the names of the three polygons and pick them 
out as he recites them. Let him sort out the sets and place 
them in their proper containers. 


Exercise IV — The Dissected Pentagon 
Present the child with the dissected pentagon. Let him 
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observe that it has five equal sides and five equal angles, 
just the same as the solid pentagons he has just studied. 
Then let him stack up the five triangles and learn that they 
are all equal. Five angles are all equal, ten angles are 
equal, ten sides are equal and five sides are equal. Then 
let him arrange the five triangles in a row, and then in a 
trapezoid, as in Fig. 14. This transformation will reveal 
the truths that may be hidden away in simple looking 
solid forms. From now on he will become a philosopher to 
discover these hidden truths. 

No effort should be made to compute the area of these 
figures. The purpose of these exercises is to develop 
accurate concepts of the elementary forms that lie at the 
basis of mensuration; then, the reconstructed simple 
form. 


Exercise V — The Construction of Symmetrical 
Form 


Let the child construct symmetrical forms from the 
triangles of the dissected pentagon, as in Fig. 15. Some 
very beautiful figures can be made. This exercise will 
interest him very much and will help to develop his in- 
ventive faculties. 


Exercise VI — The Hexagon 


Present the child with large hexagon set, spreading them 
out upon the work table. Let him sort them out and classify 
them into three piles of three picees each, as shown in Fig. 
16. Let him repeat the work until he can do it promptly 
by sight alone. As long as he has to match the pieces to 
see if they are equal, he has not developed a well defined 
concept in his mind. 

Then present him with three sets of triangles, rates) 

hat fh 


and pentagons, mixing them all up with the hexagons, 
on the work table. Let him sort them out and classify 
them into twelve piles of three pieces each. Let him do it 
by sight alone, without matching the pieces. Then let him 
mix ‘them all up again, close his eyes and classify them 
into twelve piles as before, by touch alone. To avoid 
confusion, let him classify them all as to shape, placing 
the triangles all in one pile, the squares all in one pile, and 
so on. Then let him classify the pieces in each pile as to 
size. This makes this exercise into an interesting game of 
solitaire. The facility with which the pupil can perform 
this feat shows how well the concepts have become estab- 
lished in his mind. 

Let the teacher note the difference between this method 
of forming concepts by the senses of sight and touch, and 
the method that learns definitions by rote. The one edu- 
cates by thinking while the other educates both by thinking 
and doing. 


Exercise VII — The Dissected Hexagon 


Present the child with the dissected hexagon. _ let hin 
observe that it has six equal sides and six equal angles, 
just the same as in the solid hexagons.. Let him stack up 
the six triangles and notice that they ‘are ah equal, with 
equal sides and equal angles. Then let him ‘arrange the 
six triangles in a row and reassemble them into a parallelo- 
gram,as shown in Fig.17. Let him notice that its length 
is equal to one-half the way across it. Let him learn that 
this figure is called a parallelogram. 

Let him mix the triangles of the pentagon and the hexagon 
together, sort them out and classify them into two separate 
piles and reconstruct them into their respective figures. 


(Continued on page &1) 
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Some Language Projects in the Third Grade 


Maude Richardson 


In planning the third grade language work, I wished to 
make the children feel an immediate need of the drill 
necessary for the accomplishment of the year’s work. 
An opportunity to motivate the work presented itself. 

The first grade supply of story primers was not equal to 
the demand. On learning this, the third grade planned 
to relieve the situation by writing some books. The 
objection was raised that the children would not care for 
stories in script, whereupon several volunteered the services 
of friends in typing the stories. 

The children realized their inability to write stories until 
they had had some practice. During the reading period, 
short classic stories were studied and discussed to discover 
their merits. The language period was a time of much 
rivalry in telling short, interesting stories, which were 
criticized by the class. Pictures often furnished the sug- 
gestions for the stories. “Titles” were of much more 
interest than in former years. 

At this time, the art class was cutting letters. We de- 
cided to use the best letters on the covers of our books. 
Book covers were studied, too. 

The class was divided into groups, each group having 
children of different abilities. A captain was chosen by 
each group. 

First, a supply of good, small, colored pictures was 
brought in. Each child chose a picture, and a title for his 
story. The stories were written during the language period, 
then the children, in groups, read, discussed, and criticised 
the work. The stories considered not good enough were 
ordered rewritten. 

The first grade vocabulary was then written upon the 
board, and the stories revised to use only these words. 








My Cat. 


Pattie is my cat. 

She has two kittens. 

One day Ned went away. 

Pattie said,"I want some fun." 

So ghe played she was a boy, 

“ [she played her kittens were girls. 
They played house. 

Wher, Ned came home and found them, 
partie’ hid in the basket. 


Ned found her and fed her and she 


went to sleep. 


Rachel Beal. 











The teacher then corrected errors in spelling and punctua- 
tion, and underlined all words not in the list. é 

It was amazing to read the substitutions. One child 
had written, “He went into the woods every day.” The 
word “every” was not in the list, so he changed it to, 
“day by day.” 

The stories were copied and given to the captains, who 
looked after the typing. During the free period the titles 
for the books were chosen, the best letters selected and 
colored and pasted on the covers, and the books bound. 

On account of their success in story writing, the children 
wanted to continue their efforts along literary lines. They 
decided to make some alphabet books for the Orphans’ Home. 

The alphabet was written upon the board, and the 
children began to bring in small colored pictures. When 
enough pictures were on hand to illustrate the books, 
the work began. 

Each child was given a sheet of penmanship paper. The 
picture was shown, and the children offered original rhymes. 
The best rhyme was written upon the board and the 
author permitted to copy it, and practice it for his penman- 
ship lesson. The children were divided into six groups, 
and we limited the number of rhymes that any child could 
have, so that all could have an opportunity to write one, 
at least. 

The art period was devoted to the cutting of letters, 
and also to the study of color combinations, so that the 
letters should be painted to harmonize with the colors in 
the pictures. 

Each child was given a sheet of unruled paper upon 
which to paste his picture and letter, and write his verse. 

The groups met during the free period and bound the books. 
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Ned and His Bird. 
It was in the summer. 


Ned was out in his garden. 

He was a little boy but he could have 
a garden. 

He had a hoe with him and a water pot. 
He was going to plant some flowers. 
All at once he heard a sound. 

He looked up and what do you think 
he saw? 

A little bird. 

Bobbie ran to pick the bird up. 

Then he took it home and fed it. 


One day it flew away and he could not 


find it. Ruth LeBaron. 
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Mother Goose Rhymes in the First Grade 


Bess Dixon 


A*®® Mother Goose rhymes of any value to the first 
grade child? Yes. In the first place, while not true 
poetry, they are the foundation for poetry. This, 
alone, makes them worth-while. 
Then, too, they can be correlated with first grade work. 
Let us note a few of the correlations. The first grader 
learns the number one. Here is a rhyme for that number: 


Hickory, dickory, dock, 

The mouse ran up the clock, 
The clock struck one, 

The mouse ran down; 
Hickory, dickory, dock. 


One child could be given a piece of chalk and, as the 
class says the rhyme, that child could be ready to write 
the number one when the third line was reached. 

This rhyme could be used again when the study of time 
took place. A child could move the hands of the clock 
when the rhyme was recited by the class or by some member 
of the class. 

The children learn the number two. Various devices 
can be found for this rhyme: 


Bell horses, bell horses, what time of day? 
One o’clock, two o’clock, off and away. 


This could be used in the study of time also. 
Three is learned, and with it the rhyme: 


“Baa, baa, black sheep, have you any wool?” 
“Yes, sir, yes, sir, three bags full; 

One for my master, and one for my dame, 

And one for the little boy who lives in the lane.” 


There is a rhyme which follows the learning of the 
mumbers nine and ten: 


Hickety, pickety, my black hen, 
She lays eggs for gentlemen; 
Sometimes nine, 
Sometimes ten. 
Gentlemen come every day, 
To see what my black hen doth lay. 


Again, we could use this rhyme in working out a 
of this nature: ‘How the Farmer Helps His Co 

While working with our clock® in the study 
of time, another rhyme could be used: 


problem 
untry.” 


In studying directions, let us use this rhyme: 


When the wind is in the east, 

’Tis neither good for man nor beast. 
When the wind is in the north, 

The skilful fisher goes not forth. 
When the wind is in the south, 

It blows the bait in the fishes’ mouth. 
When the wind is in the west, 

Then ’tis at the very best. 


When spring approaches and bird calendars are kept, 
the children will like this rhyme: 


Little Robin Red Breast 
Sat upon a rail; 

Niddle, noddle went his head, 
And waggle went his tail. 


Gardening time comes. A school garden is planned 
and seed germination is studied. Then use this rhyme: 


Mary, Mary, quite contrary, 
How does your garden grow? 
With silver bells and cockle shells, 
And pretty maids all in a row. 


Physiology finds a place in first grade work. This 
Mother Goose conundrum will bring about a little talk 
on the care of teeth: 


Thirty red horses 
Upon a red hill. 

Now they tramp, now they clamp, 
Now they stand still. 


After each rhyme is learned, it can be written on the 
board. The children will enjoy finding known words in 
the rhyme. They will also enjoy the unknown words. 

The latter part of the year, the children like to show how 
well they can write. They will enjoy writing one of these 
rhymes each day and illustrating it by drawings, free-hand 
cuttings, or pictorial cuttings. After the eleven rhymes 
are dealt with in this manner, they can be put into book 
form. How the mother, father, grandmother, or aunt 
would treasure this work of the child! 

Thus, Mother Goose rhymes enter into first grade work 
and prove helpful. 





A diller, a dollar, 

A ten o’clock scholar, 

What makes you come so soon? 
You used to come at ten o’clock, 
But now you come at noon. 


These clock rhymes could bring about a dis- 
cussion of this question: “How did people tell 
time before clocks and watches were made?” 

A good summary of numbers through ten is 
found in this rhyme: 


1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 

I caught a hare alive; 
6,7,8,9,10, | 

I let him go again. 


Work out the problem, “How We Get Our 
Corn-bread.” ‘Then we find use for this rhyme: 


Blow, wind, blow, and go, mill, go, 



































That the miller may grind his corn; 
That the baker may take it, 

And into rolls make it, © 

And bring us some hot in the morn, 





























Number Stories | 


Winifred M. New 
(A Canadian Teacher) 


Foreword 


This is not intended to be another addition to the large 
and still growing collection of interesting and amusing tales 
for children. It is rather a series of suggestive number 
lessons for children, during the first term of school. The 
earlier numbers are treated more in story form, with more 
varied handwork, while in the later ones, the story gradually 
becomes less prominent, and more definite number teaching 
is given, and more opportunity for formal sums. 

The foundation throughout has been the useful, though 
distinctly uninteresting, series of number pictures or 
domino forms, now used in the primary grades of practically 
all modern schools. The aim has been to make these 
pictures not only concrete, but also real and living to the 
ever-present imagination of the youngest children. 

For the best results, the stories should be told, not read, 
to the children. Nearly all of them lend themselves to 
dramatization, and many of the later ones may be played 
by the children while they are being told the first time, 
as indicated especially in “The Old Woman in the Shoe,” 
and the-baseball stories. They are also twice as valuable 
when blackboard illustrations are drawn during the telling. 

In this way, lessons may profitably be given to a large 
class, without the necessity of dividing the children into 
small groups for every number lesson. This division is still 
necessary several times a week, as the stories are not, and 
do not profess to be, exhaustive helps in the teaching of 
number. But when divisions are made, these stories form 
a foundation for countless interesting seat work exercises 
for the groups not taught by the teacher. Some of these 
are suggested at the end of each story, and may be briefly 
summarized as follows: 


1 Drawing, preferably on boards with colored chalk. 

2 Making with clay or plasticine. Very effective people 
can be made with clay and sticks, with seeds for eyes, and 
even for buttons. 

3 Making number pictures with seeds in frames made of 
sticks. 

4 Making number pictures with seeds, but drawing the 
frames. 

5 Using small wooden cubes. 


Although these different methods are generally looked 
upon as seat work, it is more effective to give a number of 
the various exercises as supervised seat work, especially at 
first, until the children are used to doing them, and to 
handling the different materials. Numerous other exercises, 
on similar lines, can be devised by the resourceful teacher, 
and often by the children themselves. 

When the children are divided into groups, practice may 
be given in counting; concrete work with various smaller 
objects, such as sticks, beads, bricks, tablets, etc., and in 
making and recognizing figures; while, most important of 
all, it gives the teacher the necessary opportunity for noting 
the individual progress, and helping the weaker pupils. 


NUMBER ONE 
Story — “Only One’’ 


Once upon a time, there was a little boy called Freddy. 
His father and mother were very poor, and found it hard 
to buy all that a little boy needed. When Freddy was six, 
he went to school, and his mother gave him a nice new 
pencil and a nice new scribbler. 

“Take great care of them, Freddy,” she said, “because 
I can’t get you any more for a long time.” So Fred 
promised, and he tried just as hard as a little boy cou! 
On the day when the children were having their ver 
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writing lesson, what do you think happened? Snap! went 
the point on Freddy’s new pencil. At first he thought he 
would have to cry; but when he saw how nicely the teacher 
sharpened it, he changed his mind. 

Bye-and-bye play-time came. The little boys went out 
into the yard, and Freddy found them all crowding round 
Harold Smart. Harold had a fine new knife, and he was. 
showing it to the other boys. 

“T’ll sharpen all your pencils,” he said, “after I’ve 
sharpened my own.” So they all watched, while Harold 
cut and sharpened, and sharpened and cut with his knife. 
He didn’t do it as well as the teacher did, for every time the 
lead broke, and he had to begin again. His pencil was long 
and new when he started, but before very long it was so. 
short that he could not cut it any shorter. 

“Oh, Harold!” said Freddy, “what will you do?” But 
Harold just threw the stubby end on the ground, and said: 

“That doesn’t matter. I’ve got a lot more at home.” 

As the bell rang, and the children went into the classroom 
again, Freddy said: 

“Well, I’m glad I didn’t let him sharpen my pencil, 
cause I’ve only got one.” 

















At the end of the week the children, for a great treat, were- 
allowed to take home thejr scribblers to show their mothers. 
and fathers what they had done. How proud they were! 
Harold and Freddy were great friends by this time. They 
went home along the same road, and used to have great 
games of tag on the way. 

“Run, Freddy!” cried Harold; “I’m going to catch you. 
I’m a big, strong tiger, and I’ll eat you!” But Freddy 
shook his head. 

“T can’t play tag to-day, Harold,” he said. 

“What’s the matter?” asked Harold. “Are you sick?” 

“O no! but I’m afraid of dropping my scribbler, and 
dirtying it.” 

“I’m not scared,” said Harold. “I’ve got a lot.more 
scribblers at home.” 

“T’ve only got one,” said Freddy. 

“But it’s a very nice one,” said Harold, for he did not 
want his friend to feel badly about it. So they walked on 
together quietly for a change. 

“T’ll give you a rubber to-morrow,” said Harold. “I’ve 
got a lot of rubbers at home, and knives and tops and 
everything.” 

“T’ve got a top,” said Freddy, “just one.” 

Next day at school, Harold looked sad. Freddy won- 
dered what could be the matter with him. 

“Are you sick?” he asked. “Have you lost anything? 
You’ve got a lot more of everything at home, haven’t you?” 


But Harold looked sadder than ever. 
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“Tt’s mother,” he said; “she’s gone away, and I’ve only 
got one.” 

“But she’ll come back, won’t she?” asked Freddy. 

“Yes,” said Harold, “she’s coming on Friday, but that’s 
a long time; seems as if it will never come.” But it did 
come at last, and Harold was happy. 

“Say Freddy! he said to his friend on Monday. “My 
one mother is better than all my other lots of things put 
together!” 

“T’ve got a mother, too!” shouted Freddy, “and so 
we’ve even!” 


Expression 


Draw Freddy’s one pencil, Freddy’s one scribbler, his one 
top, his one rubber, his one ball. 

Draw Harold’s lot of pencils, his lot of balls, etc. 

Draw a picture of Freddy’s ball in a frame. 

Make in plasticine Freddy’s one top, etc. 

Make in plasticine Harold’s lot of balls, of tops, etc. 

Draw Freddy’s one red ball, and all Harold’s blue ones. 


Other Suggestions 


Draw a lot of windows, and draw one face looking out 
of each. 

Draw a lot of soldiers, with one officer in front to lead 
them. 

Make a lot of nests in plasticine, and make one egg to put 
in each. 

Make a lot of fields with sticks, and put one seed in the 
middle of each, to grow into a tree. 


Exercises with Beads, etc. 


1 Thread beads of two colors, e.g., red and green, one 
red, one green, one red, one green, etc. 

2 Lay a fence on your desk with sticks of two colors, one 
red, one green, etc. 

3 Find two letters, e.g.,s and a, and arrange on your 
desk one a, one s, one a, ones, etc. aSasasasas 

4 Thread two red beads, two green, two red, two green, 
etc. 

5 Thread one red, two green, one red, two green, etc. 

6 Thread one green, three green, one red, three green, 
etc. 

7 Thread two red, three green, two red, three green, etc. 


NUMBER TWO 
Story —‘“‘Betty’s Rubbers’’ 


One very wet morning, Betty was getting ready for 
school. 

“Don’t forget to put your rubbers on,” said Mother. 
“The road is sure to be very muddy.” 

“T’ll put them on now,” said Betty; and sitting down 
on the steps, she pulled them over her shoes, first one foot, 
and then the other. Then she set off for school. When 
she was nearly there, she came to a big puddle, stretching 
right across the road. She couldn’t go round it, and she 
couldn’t jump across it. 

“T’ll have to put one foot in the middle of it and step over 
that way,” she thought. “I can’t get my feet wet with 
my rubbers on.” 

Just at that moment, another little girl came up, and 
stood beside her. She was going to school, too, and she 
stopped when she saw the big puddle. 

“You'll have to put one foot in,” said Betty. The 
strange little girl looked down at her feet, and then Betty 
saw. 

“Oh, you’ve got no rubbers!” Then she laughed, and 
said, “Put one of mine on, and then we can both cross.” 

Now, there was a house by the side of the road, just beside 
the puddle, and by the door were two steps. 

So first Betty sat down on the bottom step, and pulled 
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one rubber off, and then the other little girl sat down on 
the step, and pulled the same rubber on. Then they both 
got up, and first Betty put one foot in the puddle and stepped 
to the other side, and then the other little girl put her foot 
in the puddle and stepped to the other side too, and then 
they heard the bell ringing. So without waiting to change, 
they ran as fast as they could, and were both only just in 
time for school. 

“When Betty came home at lunch time, her Mother, said 
to her, “‘Why, Betty! where is your other rubber? Didn’t 
yu have two when you went to school this morning?” 

“O yes!” said Betty; “but I let the other little girl have 
one to get across the puddle, and I forgot to ask her for it.” 

“What other little girl?” asked Mother. 

“T didn’t ask her name,” said Betty, “and she isn’t in 
my class.” 

“And how are you going to get along with only one 
rubber? asked Mother. 

“T’ll get it this afternoon,” said Betty. “You see!” 

But she couldn’t find the other little girl anywhere, 
although she looked and looked. At last she had to go 
home. When she came to the steps by the puddle, what do 
you think she saw? On the top step, there lay her rubber, 
with a piece of white paper peeping out. It was a little 
note, from the other girl, and it said: 

“Thank you, little girl. My feet are quitedry. Mother 
took me to town this afternoon, and got me a pair of 
rubbers of my own, so here is yours.” Next morning there 
were two little girls by the steps and they each had two 
rubbers, so nobody had to change. 


Expression 


Make a pair of rubbers in plasticine. Make two steps 
with bricks. 

Put one rubber on the top step, with a piece of paper in it. 

Make two steps with plasticine; make two little girls. 

Draw two rubbers, two steps, two little girls. 

Make a picture of two steps in a frame. 

Dramatize the story. 

Make a picture of the story with sticks. 

Draw Betty with her two dolls, with her two balls, with 
her two scribblers, with her two pencils. 

Draw Betty’s two balls in a frame. 

Make Betty’s two balls in plasticine, and put them in a 
cage made of sticks. 

en a lot of fields with sticks, and plant two seeds in 
each. 

Draw the school window, and draw the faces of Betty 
and her friend peeping out. 

Draw your own two shoes, two rubbers, two gloves, two 
eyes, two hands, two feet. 

Make Betty in plasticine, with two sticks for legs, two 
sticks for arms, and two seeds for eyes. 

Make a ladder, with two little birds sitting on each step. 

Draw a ladder, and make a figure 2 on each step. 
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Phonic Stories and How to Tell Them | 


Annie Locke McKinnon 
Municipal University, Akron, Ohio 


O greater crime exists in education to-day than the 
absolute indifference towards quality and beauty of 
voice in speaking. The mechanical, dry-as-dust side 

of literature receives careful study and attention, while the 
development of lyric diction has slipped into the back- 
ground. The pressed flower lies within the printed page, 
while the opening blossom unfolds itself through the power 
of musical speech. Grammatical construction, literary 
interpretation, or the “what,” stands first; while the “how,” 
or the development of a melodious speaking voice is not 
even hinted at. 

The quality of voice, the disappearance of vowels and 
consonants from the spoken word, the slurring of sounds, 
and the lawless pronunciation of words are relegated to the 
“Ttisa fad,” “It does not matter,” or “I have no time” shelf. 

Careful training is given in the use of the singing voice, 
but very little effort is made to bring about a harmonious 
and expressive speaking voice. True, elocution and oratory 
are taught in the colleges, and courses in elocution and oral 
English are given in some high schools, but far more neces- 
sary is the need for clear, distinct, musical speech, for each 
and every one, from the first grade through to graduation. 

Upon the kindergarten and primary teachers rests the 
responsibility for a proper foundation in phonics. In most 
cases, their work is carefully and conscientiously carried 
out, but too often phonic work ends here. It should be 
taught in every grade in the elementary schools, and 
deserves considerable attention in the high schools. 

In the school readers there is no very definite aid in 
phonics given, no concrete instruction in the correct position 
of the vocal organs in speech. Angela Keyes says: “‘ Phonics 
appear to some people like a science of very small things,” 
thus expressing, in very few words, the situation as it stands. 
Quoting from different school readers we find the following: 

“Phonics are an aid to reading, and a help in spelling.” 
True, but indefinite. 

“Be sure that the children listen attentively, recognize 
the sound, and repeat it clearly, associating the sound with 
both the story and the picture.” 

“ Articulation depends upon the action of the muscles of 
the jaws, palate, tongue and lips.” True, but good articu- 
lation depends upon the correct action of the muscles of 
the jaws, tongue, palate and lips. 

Phonics concern themselves with more than diacritical 
marking, pronunciation, and ability to recognize new words 
without aid, and to repeat them clearly. Phonics train the 
eye, ear and vocal organs; they should develop breath 
control, and establish position and quality of voice, thus 
giving an esthetic as well as an intellectual value. 

Most authorities name the teeth, tongue, palate and lips 
as the means to correct articulation, but so far, very few 
have made enough of the importance of the tongue. With 
most of us, the tongue is a rather good-sized lump of flesh, 
comparatively inactive, rolling around inside the space 
allotted to it, and taking life as easily as possible. The 
talking is mostly done with the jaw, or lips, or teeth. 
If the tongue is not lying at ease along the couch of the 
mouth, it is being incorrectly and harmfully used. 

The jaws, as a rule, are too set, too tense. Relax, yawn. 
Do this systematically, intentionally and repeatedly. 

Monotony of time in speaking is caused by the inflexibility 
of the organs of speech. Monotony of melody in the voice, 
it might be said, is caused by the inflexibility of the organs 
of thought. If Dr. Scripture’s method of curing stutterers 
introduces melody into the voice, would that all might be 
dubbed stutterers, and, going to Dr. Scripture, become the 
happy possessors of a bit of melody in the speaking voice. 
The deadly monotony of the typical speaking voice is 
enough to kill, not only individual thought, but action as 
well. The droning, unenthusiastic monotone of some, the 


high-pitched rasping monotone of others, the twangs, buts, 
and drawls are all among the unnecessary evils found in the 
American speech of to-day. Did you ever listen to your 
own voice? It might be an interesting experiment to make, 
and see, if by any chance, you hear a strident, rasping 
voice, speaking words in a slipshod, slovenly way. This 
typical American voice is the American fault, and with 
true American neglect, we make little effort to correct it. 

Most necessary is the development of breath control. 
The diaphragm, which some one has called the “pumping 
station,” is the headquarters for correct breathing. When 
taking a breath, however, try to feel that some of the air is 
being sent into the head. Forget your throat. Let it 
relax and rest, letting the breath and vibrations simply pass 
through it. 

The teacher should have a correct knowledge of the tech- 
nique of speech, and the pupil will have to imitate, until old 
enough to reason. To just this extent, and no more, 
should imitation be allowed. Correct breathing and 
diction must be acquired through long mechanical practice. 
Because of this, it is necessary to begin with the child in 
the primary grades, having him absorb this unconsciously, 
through phonic games and phonic stories. 

So to those of you who are interested in developing 
musical and correct speech, through the well-loved story, 
and the spirit of play, these little phonic story studies are 
hopefully presented, with the wish that they may be of 
some service. 

The first story, “The Tale of the Wooden-headed 
Clothes-pins,” is taken from the January number of the 
Storyteller’s Magazine, 1915. It has been altered a trifle, 
for the sake of introducing more voice work. 

The school readers begin with different sounds. One 
starts with “c,” another with “b,” and another with “m,” 
and so on. The sound of “m” comes more nearly being 
the right one, for it brings the tone into the front of the 
face, only starting vibrations, however, along the upper 
stream of breath. Better than this is the sound of “h,” 
slipping into the “‘m” from “h,” then opening the lips and 
bringing the tip of the tongue back of the upper front teeth, 
sound “n,” which starts vibrations along the lower stream 
of breath. 

“H-m-n-m-n-m-n.” Sound the “m” and the “n” as 
if each were a word, thus: “min-nim-min-nim-min-nim.” 

There are two streams of breath: “m,” the upper stream, 
directed through the nasal passage, and “n,” the lower 
stream, directed through the mouth; “h” guides the breath 
towards the front of the face — through the nose, if closing 
on “m,” and through the mouth, if closing on “n.”’ 

This story furnishes an excellent opportunity to establish 
position and quality of voice, and to develop resonance, as 
well, through an imitation of the sound of the wind. Be 
sure that the humming does not fall back into the throat, 
but always think the sound towards the front of the face. 

When the wind becomes angry and whistles, if you 
combine whistling with the vocalization of the sound of 
“oo,” you can give a very goodimitation of the wind as 
it sounds about the chimney on a windy night. 

The position of the vocal organs when the child is uttering 
a sound must be carefully observed by the teacher, and it is 
absolutely necessary for the teacher to see that the sound 
is correctly made, with correct position. 

These stories can be used with any method of reading, 
and in the upper grades as well as the lower. When 
introducing them into the upper grades, if you will tell the 
pupils that they are to learn some stories for the purpose 
of telling them to the younger children in the lower grades, 
or at home, or for outside story programs, you should be 
able to interest the upper grade children, as well as the 
high school pupils, in these phonic stories. 
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Use with this story Christina Rossetti’s “Who has Seen 
the Wind,” and Ro Louis Stevenson’s “The Wind.” 
There is also a very pretty song, full of voice work for the 
wind, entitled, “Song of the Wind,” to be found in Alys 
Bentley’s “The Song Primer.” 


The Tale of the Wooden-headed Clothes-pins 


All day long the little wooden-headed clothes-pins held 
the sheets and the pillow-slips, the dresses, the skirts and 
lots of other things on the line. 

“H-m-m-m-come,” coaxed the wind, as he flapped the 
clothes, and set the wire clothes-line humming. ‘“H-m- 
m-m-come away, come and play.” 

And each little clothes-pin had to hold on just as tight 
as it could to keep from jumping off the line and going to 
play with the wind. 

“H - mm - mm - mm - come - -come - -come - -come a- 
way!” cried the wind, a little louder. 

But all the little clothes-pins called out cheerily to each 
other, “Hold on tight — work together — squeeze hard, 
for if we work together, nothing can slip, and to-night we 
can have our Monday night frolic. Then we can come 
away, come and play.” 

“Whoo-000-000!” whistled the wind, when he heard 
this, and he flapped and pulled the clothes, trying to make 
the little wooden-headed clothes-pins come away, come and 
play. After he had passed, the little clothes-pins giggled 
and got ready for the next blow. 

“Whoo-o00-000!” howled the wind. “You - - you - - 
you--you! I’ll catch you napping yet, and when I do, 
I’ll loosen a sheet and blow it into the next block. Then 
youll have to come away, come and play.” 

Each time the wind came he pulled harder and harder, 
but each little clothes-pin did its work and laughed at the 
wind — although they were just a little bit scared. 

Late in the afternoon, Sarah came out and grabbed all 
the clothes-pins off the line and flung them into a box. 
She carried the clothes into the house, along with the box 
of clothes-pins, and put them on the kitchen table. After 
the supper dishes were done, and after the big, lazy Cuckoo 
clock had ticked ever so long, the clothes-pins began to 
stand up very quietly in the box. By the glow of the fire 
they watched the clock to see the little cuckoo when it 
came out of its house to tell the time. Very, very still they 
stood and listened. At last — out popped the little bird! 

“‘Coo-koo, coo-koo, coo-koo, coo-koo, coo-koo, coo-koo 
coo-koo, coo-koo, coo-koo, coo-koo, coo-koo, coo-koo!” he 
called, and the little wooden-peaded clothes-pins knew it 
was time for their Monday night frolic. Very slowly and 
very stiffly they began to hop up and down, first on the one 
foot and then on the other: hippity-hop, hippity-hop, 
hippity-hop, and all the time the cuckoo clock ticked off 
the music: “Tick-tock-tick-tock-tick-tock-tick-tock-tick- 
tock-tick-tock!” 

Each little clothes-pin was hopping as fast as its little 
wooden legs would let it. Round and round the box, 
hippity-hop, hippity-hop, hippity-hop, hippity-hop. 

And the wind whistled around the windows, shook the 
shutters, and slipped down the chimney, but he couldn’t 
get inside to play with the little clothes-pins. As} the 
clothes-pins danced, they sang: 

“We did our work together this morning and we did it 
well and now we can come away, come and play.” 


—TIrene E Phillips Moses 
(Adapted by Annie Locke MacKinnon) 


Story Study 


GaME — Play of the Flowers and the Wind. Select 
children for the flowers. Tall flowers, that can bend or 
sway, will give greater chance for physical drill. You could 
use trees as well as flowers. Select a child for the wind. 

VocaL Dritt — The wind coaxes: “M-mm-mm mm- 
come-come-away, come and play.” 

PuysicaL Dritt — Flowers raise arms to shoulder height. 
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Let the whole body sway rhythmically back and forth, as 
the slender trees or tall flowers would do. 

Open nostrils and inhale as the arms rise. Hold the arms 
and sway. Exhale as the arms fall. 

Pretend that the hands are leaves and let them flutter. 

VocaLt Dritt —The Wind is angry and whistles: “Whoo- 
00-00-you-you-you.” 

PuysicaAL Dri — Flowers or trees sway the whole 
body. Twist or bend the body. Blow some trees over. 


For the Teacher 


“HH” — Take a natural breath and sigh, close the lips 
and softly say, “hum.” Drop the head forward and send 
the “hum” into the front of the face. The tongue should 
be flat, as when the mouth is relaxed. Relax the jaw. 
This sound makes a pathway for the vowels. 

“M”’ — Send the sound into the nose, and you will feel 
strong vibrations in the nose and ears. Later, when you 
have developed resonance, the lips will vibrate. Prolong 
this sound for resonance. The beginning of the sound is 
e(short e)m. 

GamE — Throw a top upon the floor, singing “Hum,” 
in high pitch. Then spin out the tone, using one breath. 

‘wh” — Be sure to give the sound of ‘h” before ‘w.” 
Not a separate sound, but a very quick, delicate attack. 
If you will think of whistling, you will get the correct attack 
and then we will have ‘white,’ ‘which,” and other words 
in which the ‘wh” occurs, correctly pronounced, with the 
‘h” sounded, and not omitted, as we so often hear in 
“wite,” “wich,” and “when.” The tip of the tongue 
should be back of the lower teeth. Blow the breath 
directly out on “wh.” 

“oo” — Placing the thumb between the lips gives a very 
good position of the lips for the “oo” sound. Be sure 
and place this sound just back of the middle position of the 
tongue, which should be high, back and rounded. This 
places the resonance just under the vault of the hard palate. 
If you place the sound too far back, it depresses the larynx, 
in time producing a husky, throaty or scratchy tone, caused 
by muscular strain or tension. 


The results to be gained through this lesson may be 
summed up thus: 

Pathway for the vowels. 

Correct position for the voice. 

Resonance. 

Open passage into the head and nose. 

Brings poise to the whole body. 

Establishes constitutional breathing. 

Develops breath control. 


Of the Moon 


As I lay down to sleep last night, 
The moon looked in with all her light, 
And O! it was a pretty sight. 


As though an angel passing by 
Had heard the little children cry, 
And oped a lattice in the sky; 


And leaned far out, and gently laid 
Her arm along the balustrade; 
And told them not to be afraid, 


And whispered low that she would stay, 
And guard them till the dawn of day _ 
Should drive the horrid night away. 


Her breath it was a silver mist, 

That turned a star whate’er she kist. 
She touched my little bosom — whist! 
And then her light crept o’er my face, 
And all my hair turned silver lace; 


And then I slept and dreamed apace. 
— Wilfrid Thorley 
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The Night Sky — A Geography Project 


Lula Pauline Whinna 


NE of the most interesting subjects in the new Course 
of Study in Geography and Nature Study for the 
Philadelphia Schools, is ‘“‘The Night Sky.” The 

children enter into this study very enthusiastically, if the 
work is properly directed. 

For third grade pupils, the work will necessarily be of the 
simplest kind, and within the understanding of the children. 
For my own little people, I have prepared the following 
series of lessons. They are merely suggestive and are passed 
on with the thought that perhaps they may be of help to 
some other busy teacher. 

Just before this class is dismissed for the afternoon I 
would say, ‘‘To-night, if it is clear, I want you all to look 
at the sky very carefully and come to school to-morrow 
prepared to tell me what you saw.” 

The next day conduct a breezy conversational lesson. 

‘*What did you see last night?” (Moon and stars.) 

“What gives light in the day time?” (Sun.) 

“What gives us light at night?”’ (Moon.) 

Now let us think about this “night light” we call the 
moon. 

‘What shape was it?’’ (Have several draw the shape 
of the moon as they saw it. An ideal time to begin this 
work is at new moon. 

Have children make a booklet in which they may keep 
their own crude drawirgs of the various shapes of the moon 
showing the changes through which it passes in a month. 
This will arouse interest. Encourage a friendly rivalry 
between pupils in the keeping of these records. 

“Does the moon always appear to be the same shape?” 








(No.) “How many ever saw the moon rise at the sea- 
shore?’ (Allow children to give their own impressions 
concerning this experience.) 

The moon is really a great ball or globe that moves 
around the earth once a month (29 days). It has neither 
heat nor light. We can see it because of the sunlight that 
shines on it. 

If the question is asked, ‘‘ Why does the moon appear in 
different shapes?” explain simply that these various 
changes are caused by the moon’s change of position with 
reference to the sun. 

Talk about the new moon, first quarter, full moon, etc. 
Children delight in telling about the “full moon,” especially 
those who have been fortunate enough to have seen it a} 
its best, at the sea-shore, making its path of silver out 
over the ocean. 

“Does the moon appear each evening in the same place?”’ 
“Does it rise at the same time each night?” 

The “new moon” is seen in the west, just after the sun 
sets. It appears farther toward the east and a little later 
each night. 

The “full moon” rises in the east just opposite to where 
the sun sets. 

“Did you ever see the ‘Man in the Moon’?” 

Astronomers (men who study the heavens) tell us that 
these different shapes in the moon are really mountains. 

“How many ever looked at the moon through a telescope?” 
Allow children to tell of such experiences. 

These conversational lessons should be conducted at 
various times during at least a month of directed observation 
work. 

With the observation of the moon would naturally come 
a study of the stars. Encourage children to ask questions 
of the grownups at home (the teacher not being at hand to 
help), for at first it will be a difficult matter for the young 
people to locate the “ North Star,” ‘The Dipper,” “Orion,” 
etc. 

Nearly all of the stars are fixed stars. (All except the 
eight planets.) They seem to move because the earth is 
changing its position daily as it travels around the sun. 

The North Star is always seen in the same place, but the 
other stars appear to move from east to west across the sky. 
If we study the stars carefully on different nights, we'll 
notice that they appear at a given point a few minutes 
earlier each night. 

To find the North Star, we must first locate “The Dipper,” 
Or use a compass. 

“The Dipper” is a group of seven stars in the shape of a 
dipper. Two of the stars point to the “North Star.” 
Sailors, at night, often tell direction by the “North Star.” 
They know that if they face the ‘‘ North Star,” back of them 
is south, to their right will be east, and to their left, west. 

“The Dipper” is a part of a larger group called “The 
Great Bear.” The “North Star” is the tail star in another 
group called ‘“‘The Little Bear.” 

Ask father to show you these groups some clear night. 
Also ask him to point out the “ Milky Way.” The “Milky 
Way” is an irregular band of silvery light made up of 
myriads of bright, twinkling stars. 

In most of these groups, only the main stars can be seen 
clearly without a strong glass. 

A brilliant group of stars is called “Orion.” The large 
stars of this group form the corners of an oblong. Inside 
of this oblong is an oblique line of stars. 

In the booklets have drawings of the “Star Groups” the 
children have seen. 


Story 


How many ever heard of how “The Dipper” was formed? 
Once upon a time, in a certain country, there was a great 
drought. For many weeks there had been no rain. The 
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wells and streams had dried up, and people and cattle were 
dying of thirst. 

In a tiny house, on the edge of a great woods, lived a 
widow and her little daughter. The mother was very ill, 
and her constant cry was, “Water! water! water!” Her 
little daughter’s lips were parched with thirst, but her one 
thought was to get water for her dear mother. 

Almost desperate one night, she took her little tin cup 
and went out into the woods. There, all alone, she knelt 
down, and clasping her little hands, she prayed, “‘ Dear God, 
please send me some water for my sick mother.”’ She was 
very tired and the quiet of the woods lulled her to sleep. 

As*she slept an Angel appeared and, stooping over the 
sleeping child, touched the tin cup and — Lo! it was filled 
with water. 


Suddenly the child opened her eyes. The Angel had 
disappeared, but there was the cup of cold, sparkling water. 
How delighted the little girl was! “Now mother will live,” 
she whispered softly. 

Carefully carrying the cup, so that not a single drop of 
the precious water might be lost, she started for home. 
She had not gone very far when, by the light of the moon 
shining through the trees, she saw a poor little dog lying 
on the ground. His tongue, dry and parched, was hanging 
out of his mouth and his sick eyes were pleading for 
help. 

“T’ll just give him a drop,” she said to herself, as she 
patted him on the head. Her own tongue was parched and 
dry, but she kept saying to herself, “I must not drink. It 
must go to mother, but the poor doggie must have a drop.” 

As she let a few drops of the precious water trickle on to 
the dog’s tongue, behold! her tin cup was changed to silver 
and was full to overflowing. 

Hurrying on she met an old tramp. At first she was 
frightened and wanted to run, but she thought of her sick 
mother and her cry of “Water! water!” and just then the 
tramp, seeing the water, cried out, “Little girl, for God’s 
sake, give me just a drop!” 

The little girl’s kind heart would not-allow her to refuse 
the man’s plea. “I can spare you just a few drops,” she 
said, “for my mother is dying of thirst.” 

“God bless you,” said the man, and—Lo! thecsilver 
cup was changed to gold and was full to the brim. 

With her cup full she finally reached home. ‘“ Mother! 

(Continued on page 66) 


New Year’s Song 


May ANDRUS 





May Anprvs 


O the glad New Year has come, And 
O the glad New Year is. here, With 


hap-py and gay are " With laugh and cheer, the glad New Year We wel-come with mirth 
its. frolic and its The winds are high,and the snow-flakes fly,Hur rah! for the glad New 





— 
glee. Then hey, ho! hey, ho! Sing - ing as we 


Year. Then hey, ho! hey, ho! Sing - ing as we 


go. Then hey, ho! hey, ho! O-ver the ice and snow. 
go. Then hey, ho! hey, ho! O-ver the ice and SHOW. 
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Illustrated Nature Songs 


Nancy Buskett 


Good-morning, Merry Sunshine 


N teaching two or more grades in a room, in the primary 
school, I have successfully eliminated a crowded sense 
by combining the elements of geography and nature 

study with the singing. 

Take, for example, the “‘Good-morning, Merry Sunshine”’ 
song that all children love so well; any teacher can draw 
crude illustrations like the accompanying one. This is 
the way I teach it: 


First day — Words and music to the first verse. 

Second day— Draw the “world” and teach that it is 
round, and that the sun rises in the east and sets in the west. 

Third day — Review first and second days, and teach 
north and south and the equator. 

Fourth day — Review first, second and third days, and 
teach that coldest weather is at North Pole, but country is 
inhabited; cold at South Pole, but no one lives there. 
That we live in Temperate Zone, where it is neither hot 
nor cold. 

Fifth day — Tell about the Eskimos who live at northern 
part of the world — draw an igloo of ice-blocks, tell how 


they dress, what they eat, about their ice-beds, how the 
sleds are made from bones, hides and pieces of wood from 
shipwrecks, spearing fish through ice-holes, games the 
children play. 


In the afternoon I use ice-bed — a long block of ice‘— 
igloo, seal, sled, spear or Eskimo figure for drawing for the 
second grade. 

Later, I have them tell me all they know about Eskimos. 
The Eskimo part of this may be extended through three 
or four weeks. 

In teaching the song a pointer is used with the blackboard 
illustration as each object is mentioned. 


Good-morning, Merry Sunshine 


Good-morning, merry sunshine, 
How did you wake so soon? 

You’ve scared the little stars away 
And shined away the moon. 

I saw you go to sleep last night 
Before I ceased my playing, 

How did you get way over there, 

And where have you been staying? 
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I never go to sleep, dear child, 
I just go round to see 

My little children of the East 
Who rise and watch for me. 

I waken all the birds and bees 

4 And flowers on my way, 

And last of all the little child 
Who stayed out late to play. 


Directions 


1 Raise right hand to greet rising 
2 At word “you’ve,” fv Amey of be both hands at middle front 
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of waist line, and at word “scared” quickly separate them and throw 
arms to full length at sides. 

3 “And shined away the moon,” make long, swooping motion 
with right hand from body to a point arms’ length from the shoulder. 

4 “Go to sleep last night”, lower right hand, put under chin, 
lay head on arms sidewise. 

5 “Way over there,” point with right hand, arm extended from 
side of body. 

6 “Go to sleep,” both hands on chest, head bowed, eyes closed. 

7 “Waken,” raise left hand — arm full length. 

8 “Birds and bees,” flutter raised left hand. 

9 “Flowers on my way,” lower left hand, making a part circle, 
until it reaches below waist on right side. 

10 “Little child,” extend right hand opposite left hand, as if 
holding out to child on floor. 





The Seasons 


Nelle Norvell 


The accompanying illustration shows a method of pre- 
senting in an original and compact manner the four seasons 
and their respective months. 

A white cardboard was used for a foundation. On this 
were mounted the four stripsof black paper. The cutting, 
which was entirely freehand and original, was done from 
white typewriting paper, with only slight touches of color 
added here and there to lend interest to the effect. 

Only one strip of the black paper was used at one time, 
in order to prevent confusion of months and seasons, and 
to concentrate the interest on the one project at hand. 

January, being the first month of the year, is the most 
propitious month of the year for the study of all divisions 
of time, including months and seasons. Therefore, we made 
this poster in January, illustrating the snowy, wintry months 
of December, January and February, with sleds and snow- 
balling scenes. The next division respresented spring, in- 
‘cluding March, April and May. March, the windy month, 
sho wed windmills, kites and clothes-lines. April, the rainy 
month, displayed children with umbrellas. May had a 
group of children with May baskets going “ A-Maying.” 

The third division comprised the summer months of June, 


July and August. .June showed the trees and‘ flowers 
July has Independence Day, with flags, cannon and aero 
planes. This space was readily appropriated and filled by 
the boys of the class. August showed many butterflies, 
flowers and children in vacation time. 

Autumn brings the harvest months of September, October 
and November, represented by the apple trees, the baskets 
and barrels of fruit and vegetables — also the farmer and 
his wife, with their corn-cutter and shocks of corn and wheat. 

This poster is of value in giving a clearer conception of 
months and seasons than children usually possess. Often 
there is a confused state of mind regarding a distinction 
between months and seasons. The method of mounting 
is advantageous in clearing up these ideas, since each division 
was entirely completed, including the names of months, 
before beginning on the next. 

The interest in the work increased with the appearance of 
each piece of black paper in its place on the cardboard. 
Many original ideas were brought out. Some of the 
children responded to the work of this project who had 
previously been lacking in most forms of original ex- 
pression. 
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A January Project 


Annebelle 


S we start the work of the New Year after the holiday 
season, let us all determine to make our work our 
blessing, not only to ourselves but to others, remem- 

bering these words of Van Dyke’ s, which provide an ex- 
ceedingly excellent New Year’s resolution for all real workers: 


Let me but find it in my heart to say, 

This is my work; my blessing; not my doom; 
Of all who live, I am the only one by whom 
This work can best be done in the right way. 


Then shall I see it not too great nor too small 
To suit my spirit and prove my powers. 

Then shall I, cheerful, greet the laboring hours, 
And cheerful, turn when the long shadows fall, 
At eventide to play and love and rest, 

Because I know for me my work is best. 


Now, when the coldest days of the winter are here, and 
the children are glad to come into the rooms for warmth, 
it is quite natural to discuss ways and means and methods 
of obtaining the necessary heat. The different kinds of 
fuel and their sources are discussed, such as wood, from the 
forests, and coal, from the mines. 

Of course there are many other things which we obtain 
from mines. Have collected as many objects as possible 
made from substances obtained by the miner, such as nails, 
coins, silverware, jewelry, etc. 

Then discuss particularly the coal, coal mine, life of the 
miner, method of mining, etc. The need of coal for fires 
is sO very apparent at this time that even the smallest 
children are interested. 

Tell them how. the coal is found in the ground, how the 
miners go down into the ground, or mine, to dig the coal, 
how it is brought to the surface in cars, and then sifted and 
sorted, how it is finally taken by steam trains to the cities 
where people buy it to burn tokeep them warm. Tell about 
the miner’s life and methods of work. Explain to the older 
children about the formation of the coal, simply, of course. 
Illustrate all this by pictures and ask the children to obtain 
all information they can, to tell in class. 

Dramatize the work of the miner — the descent into the 
mine, the digging of the coal, the bringing to the surface in 
cars, the transportation by trains. 

Then arrange a mining village and a mine, showing the 
homes of the miners, the shafts down into the mine, one or 
more collieries, the railroad and cars, etc. 

The children ask questions and search for some of the 
materials needed. 

The sand is piled at one end of the sand-table, for the 
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mine. The shaft is dug and lined with an oblong paste 
board box, that the top may not cave in. 

The village is laid out at the other end of the table, 
having a Main Street, of course, houses, church, and school. 
These may be constructed by the children, from variations 
of the simple box pattern. We used pasteboard from shoe- 
boxes, which the shoe dealers are very willing to give away 
in large quantities. Each child planned and then made his 
own house, and we selected some for the village, not those 
of the best appearance, necessarily, but those that, really 
represented earnest, careful work, or originality indesign or 
finish. 

The children suggested making dump-carts, cars for the 
coal, also steam engines and coal cars for transportation. 
Again we used the box pattern for the foundations, adding 
the round milk-bottle covers for wheels, and those making 
engines adding smoke stacks, bells, cabooses, etc., each 
child planning his own car, engine or cart; then, after 
discussion, working it out himself. 

The children brought from home some toy engines, small 
toy horses, auto trucks, etc., which were also placed in the 
sand-table. The small cars were filled with real coal 
supplied by our kind janitor. 

For the free game periods, they played digging, shoveling 
and hauling coal. This provided good physical rest exer- 
cises. Or for indoor exercises, one row of children played 
using pickaxes, the next row shoveled the coal into the 
cars, and these hauled the coal to the distant “city,” or 
cloak-room. 

Use the following for a language lesson or teach as children 
are dramatizing the mining of the coal: 


I am as black as black can be, 
But yet I shine. 
My home was deep within the earth, 
n a dark mine. 


Ages ago I was buried there, 
And yet I hold 

The sunshine and the heat which warmed 
That world of old. 


Though black and cold I seem to be, 
Yet I can glow. 

Just put me on a blazing fire, 
Then you will know. 


Also teach, especially to the older children, the “ Miner’s 


Song,” from the Churchill and Grindell Song Book, chang- 
ing the words as follows, to apply to the mining of coal: 
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Cars, Engine and Cart 


Do you know the big mine with its shaft so tall, 
And its gloomy passage with no light at all? 

Busy is the miner, working all day long, 

Down within the big mine, and he sings this song: 


Corvus 
Work, good spade and shovel, with a click, click, click, 
Strike the shining black coal where it’s rough and thick, 
Dreaming, ever dreaming of the good you'll do, 
And how you’ll help to make warm fires for us, too. 


Do you hear the shovel with its ringing sound, 
And the heavy pickaxe as it strikes the ground? 
Each man wears a candle with a tiny spark, 
And you’ll hear him singing in the mine so dark. 


(Chorus again for song of miner.) 


Thus, although the miner may be rather a vague and 
remote subject for some children, after this project has been 
worked out, and after the use of pictures, talks and imagina- 
tions, the children will have a clearer idea of the miner, his 
surroundings, and the danger, labor and expense that is 
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incurred in mining the coal. Also the sense of our de- 
pendency on the labor and faithfulness of others is surely 
deepened. 





Poster Projects 


Jane M. Wyman 


Last January, I put on the library book-shelf in my 
classroom, a copy of the “Eskimo Twins.” The book was 
soon chosen and read with interest by one of the children. 

Later in the day, he asked to show the children some of 
the pictures in the book. The first picture shown — that 
of a sledge — was greeted by these questions, “ What is it?” 
“What do they do with it?” “What’s it for?” 

The child’s explanation brought another boy to his feet: 
“Oh, I know about that!” he said. Then he proceeded to 
tell us that a lady who came to visit his mother had been 
to Labrador and had brought to his house a little sled, just 
like the one in the picture. He said he would bring it to 
school and some other things from Labrador, too. He 
brought a tiny sled and a boot, like those used by fishermen 
in Labrador, and pictures as well. 

Other children came to school with anything they could 
find that in any way resembled Eskimo: houses, sleds and 
boats. 

With the pictures and the things brought in as models, 
we cut from paper Eskimo houses, sleds, dogs, icebergs, 
and Eskimos themselves. 

Several children used these cuttings to make pictures, 
imagining themselves in the pictures they had made. 

Finally, I suggested making a large Eskimo picture. 
Colored chalk was produced, and a background of sky, 
water, and snow put on a large sheet of paper. The best 
of the cuttings were chosen, the children becoming more 
critical as the choosing progressed. 

The arrangement of these cuttings on the large sheet 
brought out some differences of opinion, but everything 
was finally pasted in place. In somewhat similar manner, 
our posters of life in Holland and in Japan were made. 
In each case, the poster served as a final expression of the 
children’s newly acquired knowledge. 
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An £skimo Paper Doll 
(See page 34) 
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An Eskimo Poster and Paper Doll 


E. T. Fox 


DARK BIVE SKY 


WAITE BEKGS 


DARK BLUE WATER 


January 


In sorrow, joy; in Winter, spring. 
Seek not impatiently, nor strive 

To hasten their awakening; 
But let them be, and they will thrive. 


There is a breeze astir among 

The hedges stark by field and way; 
Whispering grief, it flies along 

The grasses cold of: pastures gray. 
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DOLL CREAM 
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BLACK SHOES 





Save for the birds there is no cheer; 

The unchangeful hours wheel slowly by 
As sun or moon or stars appear. 

The land lies naked to the sky. 


Lo, Night encamped among the trees, 
A host at noonday dark and grim; 

Soon shall the flying distances 
Beleagered be and lost in him. 


With stillness winter holds the earth, 
With silence motionless and deep, 

And bodes no wakening to mirth 
From melancholy spells of sleep. 


— F. W. Stokoe in The Athenaeum 
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History, Civics and Geography Through Life 


Projects 


Il 


Blanche Bulifant McFarland 


Special Days 


HE observing of our anniversary days and festivals 
are occasions when many purposes may be well 
served — delightfully and naturally. 

Here is the teacher’s golden opportunity for emphasizing 
our rich, heritage from the past; for unifying the practices 
and; interests of the home, the school, the state, the nation; 
for kindling the vital spark of patriotism and ambition; 
for sowing the seeds of civic pride and of personal re- 
sponsibility. 

Through the artistic charm of them, the cultural and the 
esthetic are cultivated; through the joy and emotional 
uplift of them, responsiveness of being is secured. 

As to immediate classroom considerations, the regular 
work of the curricula is enlivened; interest in reading, 
language, expression in practically all of its forms is stimu- 
lated; room decoration is evolved as a part of the children’s 
own initiative; and the social phases of child-life and child- 
nature are fostered. 

In many communities, the best kind of Americanization 
work is done in connection with these special days; in most 
communities parents may be readily drawn to the school 
and their active interest and co-opertaion thus secured, be 
they Americans or foreigners. 

On the other hand, it is easy to let these celebrations lead 
us into waste of time, effort, material, along with the most 
serious waste of all — neglected or poorly used opportunity. 
This is almost inevitable, unless the teacher analyzes for 
herself the meaning of each of these special days. 

What is the real spirit of the day, or the season? What 
will best call out or emphasize this spirit in these freshly 
impressionistic little beings? Long years from now, will 
these observances stand out from the background of the 
schoolroom routine with a compelling magic of fun, or for 
beauty or sweetness or power, or will the memory of them 
be but a blur of inanity or stiffness or riotous waste? 

Perhaps nowhere in the school work is it easier for lack 
of preparation and organization to come in — preparation 
as to the what and the how of the observance, and organiza- 
tion of these into harmonious oneness with the regular 
procedure of the session’s work, and yet each one may be 
made an independent project wherein the central theme is 
developed and the various schoolroom projects “cut across” 
in the developing thereof, and all so naturally as to con- 
stitute a peak of enthusiasm and appreciation without in 
any sense causing a break. Or, the session’s work may be 
so organized that these celebrations come as a direct part 
of the daily routine. 

In either case the following facts are outstandiag: 


1 These festivals and anniversaries are too important 
and too valuable to be ignored or lightly treated. 

2 Each teacher should carefully analyze for herself the 
spirit, the underlying principle, which each celebration 
should embody, and determine just what she wants to 
remain with her pupils because of these celebrations. 

3 It is not enough that the handwork of the period 
be motivated and dominated by the usually accepted idea 
of the occasion, valuable as this form of expression is, as 
handwork, something to fill the time devoted to construction 
and drawing. Rather this should come as one more form 
of expression of the ideas already given in song and story. 
Let us remember with Emerson, that “Literature is the best 
history.” When we so select our reading and language, our 


stories and songs, that the emotions embrace even though 
the mind perceives but dimly the big truth which each of 


these days commemorates, the handwork, as well as the 
games and all forms of activity, take on added meaning and 
value. “Ideals are bigger than ideas” —here is our 
opportunity to make an excursion into the far-flung realms 
of a child’s being, and to leave safe and secure there, ideals 
that shall blossom into ideas and these, in turn, find fruition 
in deeds of patriotism and service. 

4 In schools in which them are foreign-born children, 
or children of foreign-born parents, let these days serve to 
make these little “strangers within our gates” forget that 
they are strangers. Make sure that our Special Days 
become their Special Days. In this enriching of their lives, 
invisible threads of love and loyalty will be intertwined 
with their expanding life experiences and they, as well as 
our native-born children, will be bound to the “land of the 
free and the home of the brave,” as no oath of allegiance 
could ever bind them, through a sense of oneness with its 
heroes, its institutions, its ideals. 

5 Let us not forget that one of the big phases of all of 
this is the teaching of the right way of celebrating these 
special days, for in so doing we are inculcating much of the 
morals, the manners, the ethics that should go with them 
through life, and that must always be a part of the best 
type of American citizen. 

This, for our native-born as well as for our foreign element, 
is the best kind of Americanization. 


Labor Day — The Festival of Producers 


There are not many schools in our country in session on 
Labor Day, though some schools have already opened, 
and some open on that day. But whether on the day cele- 
brated as Labor Day, or some other day during the session, 
the opportunity is given, or made, to take this way into 
account, it should have its place as one of the big festivals 
of our Nation. This is the time for instilling the Gospel 
of Work. We cannot beyin too soon to dignify labor, to 
make it seem worth while, to impress that our national and 
personal prosperity are founded on effort, that all really 
worth-while things are the outgrowth of work. 

1 If celebrated on Labor Day, or early in the session, 
when first grade pupils are still little more than kinder- 
gartners. 

a “How many of you have a little baby brother or 
sister? So many of us? Good! If you will keep one hand 
raised, I’ll count and find out how many there are! One, 
two, three, four, five, six, seven, eight, nine, ten. Now, 
how many of you sometimes play ‘pat-a-cake’ with those 
little baby brothers and sisters? All of you! And those 
of you who have no baby brothers or sisters play with 
neighborhood babies, I suspect. Who will come and play 
‘pat-a-cake’ with me? All right, Sam, you and I will have 
a good time playing ‘pat-a-cake,’ and all the other little 
people will have a good time watching us.” 

Later, pupils may be grouped together in two’s and all 
“pat-a-cake” together; or they may remain in their seats, 
“play like” they have a partner, and all “pat-a-cake.” 
If all of the children have had kindergarten training, the 
song “ Pat-a-cake,” from Miss Blow’s Book, may be used. 
Or, the song may well be taught. 

Few, indeed, can resist that childhood delight and, with 
much of the newness and uneasiness of the different en- 
vironment dissipated, the teacher may lead from this to 
Miss Poulsson’s Finger Play, “Making Bread,” and from 
this to a discussion of the part bread plays in the daily 
menu. Then: mother’s part in providing,this bread, 
father’s part, etc. Sometimes our bread is made by the 
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baker, and perhaps some little boy may be sent to the bakery 
to buy it and bring it home. 

The teacher may follow this up by leading into a con- 
sideration of the many persons and things concerned in 
giving to us a loaf of bread, and so developing one phase of 
the labor question, and branching into any other phase she 
may see fit. 

Or, she may use this as an introduction to the topic of 
the Children’s Own Home Life, already discussed, by calling 
out some fact as to the work of each member of the family, 
and of other families in the neighborhhod. 

“And so we might go to other places, and we’d find 
people at work, and because people work we have food to 
eat, clothes to wear, a home to live in, this beautiful school 
to come to, our churches, our library, our streets. Some 
one worked to make your desk for you, to make the new 
pencil and tablets you have.” 

Lead to the idea that one of the reasons our country is so 
big and splendid, and one of the reasons people of other 
countries like to come to ours, is that there is so much work 
here, so many kinds of work, so many and such good 
opportunities for work. 

“And because we Americans think so much of work, we 
have set aside one day in every year as a holiday. On this 
day, men and women throughout all of our great, big 
America celebrate because of the work that is being done 
all the other days of the year. I suspect you know what 
this day is called — perhaps you heard father say something 
about it. Yes, it is Labor Day. Labor, you know, is 
another name for work; so this is really Work Day — the 
day when almost every one in our country makes a holiday 
in celebration of work, labor, because without labor our 
great country could never be what it is. We will write 
those words on the board, so that we may know just how 
they look — Labor Day.” 

The time of celebrating should next be brought out, 
though there is little use to emphasize a date at this period 
of a child’s school life — “the first Monday in September” 
means little or nothing to him as yet, and there is time 
enough for the stressing of it later on. 

Ways of celebrating Labor Day should next be considered, 
emphasis being given to the gladness of the occasion, the 
freedom from routine — the picnic or excursion predomi- 
nating, though to children of large cities the parade and 
bands, the big labor organizations, with their banners and 
emblems, should be invested with real meaning. 

“Then, after this glad Labor Day, people all over the 
country are glad to go back to work the next day. They 
have had their holiday in which to celebrate work; now 
they will go back to their work — for, after all, work is 
one of the biggest and best things in all of life for each 
of us.” 


Note This has been somewhat fully developed because of the 
fact that at this time children feel the strangeness of their new 
environment, and unless some personal connection, be made it is 
wiser not to attempt Labor Day at this time at all. It is believed, 
too, that such a treatment will serve many purposes—in fact, it 
may be made to cover the trying period of the first few days and 
lead directly into the home project and other school activities. 


2 If taught later in the year: Read “The Rhyme of 
the Little Idle Boy,” from “Child World.” 

Connect with the project of the Children’s Own Home 
Life, stressing the universality of work, the necessity for it 
and the blessings of it. Have the pupils name all of the 
different kinds of work they know. Show that even the 
simplest things of life are a result of work — some one’s 
work, something’s work. Then: 

“Who can tell me what day in this country is set aside 
as a holiday in honor of work? Yes, Labor Day, in Sep- 
tember. Perhaps some of you have been in one of the large 
cities of our country on Labor Day. If so, you no doubt 
saw the parades in which the many tradesmen of the city 
marched, with their banners, their mottoes, their bands, 
all for the purpose of showing how important their occu- 
pations are. 
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However, in most places Labor Day is celebrated by 
picnics. 
And however it is celebrated, always we keep the day in 
honor of work. 
b Things to do. 
Let each boy and girl select some occupation, and act 
it in pantomime. 
Have a Labor Day Parade, with appropriate mottoes 
carried or recited. 
c Music. 
Here We Go ’Round the Mulberry Bush — Bancroft’s 
Games for the School. 
d Game. 
Charades, typifying various occupations. 
e Literature. 
Story — The Little Red Hen. 
Fable — The Ant and the Grasshopper. - 
The Coat that Jack Wears— Charlotte Perkins, in 
“ Language through Nature, Literature, and Art. 


Columbus Day — Discovery Day 


This day can be made a splendid help in the winning 
over of different foreigners, and its lessons of perseverance 
and courage may be used to advantage with all. 


1 “How many like to go to see moving pictures? Good! 
To-day we are going to have a moving picture show of our 
own, right here in our schoolroom. Before we see the 
pictures, however, we must have the story that our pictures 
represent, for then the pictures will mean so much more to 
us.” 

Tell the story of Columbus very simply. 

Talk about the story, bringing out into high relief “the 
pictures”’ to be represented. 

The moving pictures — Secure from the Perry Pictures 
Company and from magazines and teachers’ journals, such 
pictures as, “The Boy Columbus,” “Columbus at the Court 
of Spain, v9) “Columbus” (head), “The Landing of Colum- 
bus,” etc. Draw with charcoal or crayola, or cut, simple 
representations of Columbus’ ships; print in large letters 
the words, “Sailon! Sail on!” and “America.” Mount 
each of the foregoing on large sheets of manila or bogus 
paper. 

Place before the pupils a picture frame with a white 
cheese cloth “back,” into which an opening the size desired 
for the pictures to be shown through has been cut. With 
clasps, attach each picture in order, to the back of the 
cheesecloth. These may simply be shown for a few seconds, 
without other comment than what the pupils may volunteer, 
or as each picture is shown some pupil may be called upon 
to tell what he knows about it and thus serve as an oral 
composition lesson. 

In conclusion sing the first stanza of America. 

2 Things to do. 

Have pupils cut the Pinta, the Nina, the Santa Maria 
from bogus paper, and use these for room decoration. 

Let each pupil model one of the ships from clay or from 
plasticine, and name it any one of the three he may 
choose. . 

Make a sand-table, showing the three ships out in mid- 
ocean. 

3 Music. 

Any patriotic song. 

4 Games. 

Direction game, adapted from the Columbus story. 
“Point in the direction from which Columbus came; 
toward which he sailed,’”’ etc. 

5 Civics. 

Why Americans honor Columbus Day. 

Study the flags of Italy, Spain and the United States, 
and in doing so, bring out something of what America 
has meant to the peoples of other nations, as well as 
what we owe to them. 

6 Arithmetic. 

Study the number three. 
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Hallowe’en — The Season of Fun 


It is good to sometimes have a season when just fun and 
wholesome frolic obtain, when there are no deep sentiments 
underlying the occasion to cal] for a more delicate treatment, 
when teacher and pupils may enter wholeheartedly into a 
good time, made up of attractive and suggestive decorations, 
tricks and games, and clear ringing laughter. And yet it is 
an occasion when valuable lessons should be impressed — 
lessons of ethics, and of manners, yes, and of morals — the 
psychology of it all being that children may be shown so 
many ways in which to enjoy themselves, so much fun that 
is innocent and harmless to others, that to many rowdyism 
will not suggest itself, or, if suggested, fail to seem so 
attractive. 

1 Read or tell the children the story of the “Shoemaker 
and the Elves.” Talk about the work of good fairies, and 
of brownies. 

“Who knows of one night that comes each year when 
more strange things happen than ever were thought of at 
other times, when Mother Goose comes out of the moon and 
places one of her children on every moonbeam, so they may 
ride through all the world and do all sorts of queer things? 
Why, of course, that’s it — Hallowe’en, the fun-time of all 
the year.” 

After several conversation lessons, in which something 
of the meaning of Hallowe’en is given, and many oppor- 
tunities made for the telling of their Hallowe’en experiences 
by the children, the idea of a party will be joyfully welcomed, 
and the work of the schoolroom for several days may be 
built around the preparations therefor. 

Decorate the room generously with the various products 
of the children’s work. If possible, have several real 
pumpkin lanterns in the room, ready for lighting at the 
proper time. A portion of the blackboard, preferably in 
some conspicuous corner, may be covered with black mo- 
squito netting and Jack-o’-lanterns and candles, made by 
the pupils, displayed thereon. The children are instructed 
to come to their seats after the afternoon recess and go 
immediately to sleep. Durirg the feigned sleep, the teacher 
may sing some soft, sweet lullaby, like “ Bye-lo, Baby Bunt- 
ing,”’ as she goes about quietly darkening the room and 
lighting candles. When all is ready, she may silently select 
one pupil, slip a brownie suit on him, and let him skip about 
the room and wake up the other pupils by little tweaks of 
the nose, or ears, or by various impish tricks. Each child 
may then put on pumpkin faces or funny-face caps which 
they have made, and play appropriate games and sing songs. 
They may conclude their party with a march through the 
halls and other primary grades, that their fun may be 
shared with other pupils. 

2 Things to do. 

Make a border for the room of alternate portions of 
Jack-o’-lanterns of orange-colored paper and pump- 
kin dolls, mounted. Or, the border may be of 
sections of fence, with Jack-o’ lanterns, cats or 
witches placed at convenient distances on the posts. 

Make face-masks of sheets of paper colored with orange 
crayola, with “funny” eyes, nose, and mouth cut out, 
or er phasized with black crayola. — 

Of plain brown paper bags, such as may be obtained 
from any grocer, n ake “funny-face”’ or brownie caps, 
by marking off and coloring impish faces of various 
designs, and cutting the eyes, nose and mouth holes. 

Cut witches and black cats from patterns, and paste 
these, with some pumpkin dolls, on the windows 
and about the room at odd places. 

Cut candles from bright-colored paper. 

Cut Jack-o’-lanterns, with many different expressions, 
from orange-colored parer. Yellow paper pasted on 
back will serve for the light shining through. The 
outlines for these may be traced, but the faces should 
be free-hand. 

Make a Hallowe’en poster. 

3 Music. 

Jack-o’4antern — New Educational Series, First Reader. 
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The Brownies — Gaynor’s Lilts and Lyrics. 
4 Language. 

Conversation lessons, in which free expression of the 
children’s own experiences are told and right ways of 
celebrating Hallowe’en discussed. 

5 Reading. 

Blackboard lessons developed from the experiences told 
by the children. 

A silent reading lesson giving directions for the playing 
of some Hallowe’en game. 

6 Literature. 

The reading of brownie and fairy stories, and of Riley’s 
“Little Orphant Annie.” 

“Fairies of Caldon Low,” by Mary Howitt, may be 
told by the teacher in a very much simplified form. 

7 Nature Study. 

Study the pumpkin — something of how it grows, its 
color, size, shape, for what used. The fall and 
harvest idea may well be impressed here, that his 
study may carry over to the Thanksgiving season. 


Armistice Day — The Promise of Peace 


The underlying meaning of Armistice Day is too subtle 
and too deep to attempt to make it plain to children of this 
age. We do not want to emphasize to them the stress and 
struggle, the pain and the suffering that preceded that first 
Armistice Day, hence we cannot give to them any real 
conception of the mad gladness, the delirium of triumphant 
joy, which swept over our country when this day rang out 
its thrilling promise of peace, of normal life again. But it 
is too great a day to be passed over. And we can fix in their 
young beings something of the reverent happiness of that 
day, pride in our country which made it possible at that 
time, and loyal, loving respect for those who upheld our 
country’s standards. We can use the occasion to emphasize 
the blessings of peace and & teach away from war. The 
treatment should be quiet, simple, tinged throughout with 
dignified and reverent happiness. 

1 “Dorothy, can you tell us about the time when your 
father went so far away to France, to help win the World 
War? You can tell us about his coming back home, I 
know. And now he is a member of the American Legion. 
How many other little boys and girls have a father who 
also went away in the Great War? How many have fathers 
or brothers who are members of the American Legion? 
What are they planning to do to-morrow? I wonder who 
can tell me why we should be very proud and happy to 
march in the parade with them to-morrow? In many places 
the siren or the fire-whistle will be blown, and everybody, 
men and women and children, will stop whatever they are 
doing and bow their heads, and for two minutes all will be 
quiet while everyone lifts up his heart in praise and thanks- 
giving to God, the Father of all. Yousee it meansso much 
to us on this eleventh of November to have our fathers and 
brothers and friends here at home with us, to have them 
working at their own occupations and free to come and 
g° and make life for themselves and for us what it is. 

d it means so much to all the little boys and girls in other 
lands to have their fathers and brothers and friends at home 
— to have the war over, to have peace, to be able to go to 
school and grow up into fine, sensible men and women. 
That is why we feel so proud and happy on this Armistice 
Day, and so very, very thankful. 

“And now I know we all want to come and stand around 
our flag, salute it, and give our pledge of allegiance to our 
country — our splendid country that did so much to bring 
about the first Armistice Day. Then we wil] bow our heads 
for just one moment of silent praise and thanksgiving. then 
sing what we know of ‘ America’ (the first stanza, any way).”’ 

2 Things to do. 

Salute the flag. 

3 Civics. 

The pledge of allegiance. 

4 Music. 

“ America.” 
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Thanksgiving Day — Harvest Home Festival 
(Thank you day) 


In the celebrating of Thanksgiving, much time is wasted 
in some schools in the effort to give too deep a study of the 
day and of the Pilgrims and the Indians. Aside from the 
fact that first grade pupils are too young for such a treatment 
it is out of place because, in succeeding years, these pupils 
will study these subjects, when they can understand and 
appreciate, and they should not have them continuously 
“hashed over” throughout their school career. It leads 
too often to indifference, or even disgust in the upper grades, 
at the time when these topics should be studied with keen 
zest. The full significance of our Harvest Home Festival 
cannot be grasped by first grade children, nor can it be 
appreciated by children who are already satiated with the 
other features of it. Instead, let us emphasize the nature 
side of it, and the spirit of true thankfulness, with the 
Pilgrims and the Indians and the First Thanksgiving as a 
setting for these. Which does not mean that. we should 
in any sense miss any Of these, rather that we should, 
through nature study and song and story, bring out the 
underlying idea of this purely American holiday, with its 
patriotic thrill in the First Thanksgiving, its concept of 
home love in the family reunions, its joy and gladness of 
the bounteous stores that Nature has bestowed upon us, 
with her care in preparing all her children for winter, and 
with all the deep sense of happy thanksfulness that should 
be ours in our rich heritage and in our opportunities. 

1 Recall the work of the fall in nature study, stressing 
the idea of the preparation for winter: the leaves, the seed 
babies, the animals, the farmer. - 

Read or tell Smith’s ‘The First Thanksgiving Day,” in 
“The Story Hour.” 

The Pilgrims suffered a great deal, and found this new 
country full of dangers and hardships, but they also found 
much to thank God for — for shelter, and food, and safety, 
and freedom to worship as they chose. In their gratitude 
and love to God, they set aside a day in which to especially 
give thanks and praise. To make it a day of gladness also, 
they determined to have a feast from all this goodly store 
that had been garnered in. But the Indians had been kind 
and friendly — they must be invited to share their feast, 
and to give thanks with them. 

Our later celebrations should next be developed — the 
family reunion at grandmother’s, the typical Thanksgiving 
dinner, and the Thnaksgiving games. 

What are some of the things we have to be thankful for? 
Why do we keep Thanksgiving Day? What can we do to 
make a Thanksgiving Day for some one else? Among other 
things, we can remember to say “Thank you,” with our lips 
and in our hearts. 


2 Things to do. 
Make the Thanksgiving dinner. Cut and color an 
apple or a pumpkin for the invitation, and write on 
e back of it, “Come to our dinner,” or simply the 
word, “Come.” The things for the feast, basing this 
on the First Thanksgiving dinner (fowls and forest 
animals, vegetables, fruit, etc.), may be modeled from 
plasticine. The dishes, knives, forks and spoons 
may be cut from paper, as may also a dainty napkin. 
Make a Thanksgiving sand-table — Indians and Pil- 
grims cut in silhouette around the table at the 
First Thanksgiving feast; or, a Pilgrim settlement 
on one end of the sand-table, an Indian settlement 
on the other end. 
Pose one of the Thanksgiving pictures. 
A Thanksgiving booklet. 
A Thanksgiving poster. 
Cut a basket and fill with vegetables or fruit that have 
been cut and colored. 
Dramatize “Over the River and Through the Wood.” 
Make a “Community Turkey.” On a large sheet of 
paper, on which the outline of a turkey has been 
drawn in brown crayola, have the pupils put the 
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beard, legs, and feathers which they have cut and 
colored. 
3 Literature. 

How Patty Gave Thanks — Poulsson’s “In the Child 
World.” 

The Visit — Lindsay’s “ More Mother Stories.” 

A Good Thanksgiving — Marian Douglas, in November 
Plan Book. 

Thanksgiving Story — Wiltse’s “Kindergarten Stories 
and Morning Talks.” 

For Flowers that Bloom Beneath Our Feet — Emerson 
(Memorize one stanza.) 

Chusey, the Thanksgiving Turkey — Susan Coolidge, 
“A New Year’s Bargain.” 

Stories of the Pilgrim Babies — Pra#’s “Stories of 
Colonial Children.” 

4 Music. 

Mr. Duck and Mr. Turkey — Neidlinger’s “ Small Songs 
for Small Singers.” 

Children’s Litany — Knowlton’s “ Nature Songs for 
Children.” 

5 Games. 

Leaves are Green — Bancroft, “Games for the School.” 

Going to Grandmother’s — Graves and Watkins, “A 
Yearbook for Primary Grades.” 

Haymaking Dance— Hofer’s “ Folk Games and Dances.” 

Rabbit in the Hollow — Hofer’s “Children’s Singing 
Games, Old and New.” 

6 Reading. 
A Thanksgiving Story, made by the children. 
7 Nature Study. 
Study of fruits used for the Thanksgiving dinner. 
Study of nuts used for the Thanksgiving dinner. 
8 Language. 

Conversation lessons as to: What is thankfulness? 
How can we best show our gratitude? To whom 
should we be thankful? 

9 Picture Study. 

a The Landing of the Pilgrims. 

b Pilgrims Going to Church. 

c The Return of the Mayflower. 


Christmas — The Season of Loving and Giving 


The three weeks between Thanksgiving and Christmas 
will be none too long in which to plan and work for the 
coming festival, for Christmas is essentially the little 
child’s own season. The wise teacher will so plan her work 
that the home project is in no sense interrupted, but rather 
that the underlying principle on which the home is founded 
and maintained —love and unity —is more than ever 
emphasized, while the spirit of loving and giving eates 
the joyousness. Christmas is a religious festival, and the 
school should unite with the church and the home in calling 
out the reverent love and tender uplift that the gift of the 
Christ Child should bring to us. During this period of 
getting ready for Christmas, let the beautiful story of the 
coming of the Prince of Peace unfold gradually and simply, 
without any suggestion of sectarianism. The myth of 
Santa Claus, with the fun and jollity that accompanies it, 
may well be withheld till the very last, while through song 
and story, the true spirit of Christmas is indicated. 

1 With the Bible as the teacher’s guide and text, in the 
opening exercise period and in the story hour develop the 
coming of the Christ Child in somewhat the following order: 

The need of the whole world for a Saviour. 

God’s plan made known. 

Mary and Joseph go to Jerusalem. 

The Christ Child is born. 

The Shepherds and the Christ Child. 

Meanwhile the other stories and the songs, with the many 
correlations possible with other subjects, will have built up 
a rich background, and the handwork will have ae ee 
the necessary room decorations (and articles for gifts,ifsuch 
be desired), so that with little or no time and effort spent _ 

(Continued on page 54) wt 
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“Civic Virtues” for Little People | 


Lula Pauline Whinna 


HE purpose of the Course of Study in Civics is to give 
the child such instruction and training as will help to 
make him a good citizen.” 

“The practice of Civic Virtues is the basis for all acts of 
the good citizen.” 

“There are three conditions necessary to the development 
of right moral conduct. The child must know what is 
right; he must desire to do it; but, most important of all, 
he must be trained, through constant practice, in the forma- 
tion of Goop Hapits! ‘What you ARE speaks so loud that 
I cannot hear what you say,’ writes Emerson.” 

With the little people, the knowledge of the right and the 
emotional basis for future action may be given by means of 
story, poem, song, memory gem, games, dramatization, etc. 

Care should be taken to avoid pointing the moral, as to 
do so is likely to spoil the emotional reaction desired. For 
my own little people I have prepared, in simple form, a 
series of stories, illustrative of the ‘Civic Virtues,” as listed 
in our (Philadelphia) Course of Study in Civics. 


Obedience 


To one’s Teacher. 
To other Teachers. 
To the Principal. 
To the Janitor. 

To the Bells. 


Ore Whe 


Ulysses and the Bag of Winds 
(Ref.— Elson Primary School Reader — Book 3 — Page 111.) 


How many remember the story about Ulysses and the 
Wooden Horse? (This is one of their history stories.) 

After the Greek soldiers had captured Troy, Ulysses and 
his men took ship for home. They had been away, fighting. 
for ten long years. 

After they had been sailing several days, a stormy north- 
east wind swept them out of their course and landed them 
upon a wonderful island where lived AZolus, King of the 
Winds. 

The King was delighted to see the great Ulysses and his 
brave men, and would gladly have entertained them for a 
long time, but Ulysses was auxious to return to his wife and 
son. When he was ready to start on his voyage homeward, 
£olus called him to one side and gave him a great bag of 
ox-hide, tied with a golden chain. “In this bag,” he said, 
“T’ve put all the stormy winds. Then they cannot blow 
you off your course again. The gentle southwest wind 
will blow you home. Watch the bag and do not let anyone 
untie the chain.” 

For nine days and nights Ulysses obeyed the command of 
£olus and guarded the bag carefully. The men said among 
themselves, “See how he watches it. There must be gold 
or silver in it. Why should he have it all?” 

At last they came in sight of their island home. Then 
Ulysses, thinking that they were safe, lay down and fell 
fast asleep. 

“Now,” whispered the men, looking at the sleeping 
Ulysses, “‘is our chance to get some of that gold for our- 
selves.” 

Very quietly they crept up and untied the golden chains. 
With a terrible roar, out sprang the storm winds, lashing the 
waves mountain high. The noise awakened Ulysses and he 
looked around him in dismay. Home was already far away 
and the ship was being driven back to the island where 
£olus lived. 

“What shall I do now?” cried Ulysses. “I’m afraid 
I shall never see my wife and boy again. Why did I disobey 
the kind AZolus? I should have guarded the bag more 
carefully.” 

“Why did you untie the golden chain when I told you not 


to touch the bag?” he asked his men angrily. ‘Now we 
may never reach home!” 

When they reached the island and AZolus saw the empty 
bag, he was very angry. “Go away!” he said. “TI will 
not help you again. It was your own fault that the stormy 
winds escaped.” 

Very sadly Ulysses turned away and with his men once 
more set sail upon the stormy sea. It was many a long 
year before they reached their homes, for their boats were 
tossed about by every wind that blew. 





The Wind 


Annie Locke McKinnon 


I love to watch the wind sail by, 

And whisk the clouds up through the sky; 
I don’t just know what he will do, 

But I’ll find out before he’s through. 


He flings and waves his raven hair, 
And now the leaves fly everywhere; 
And then, next thing, he gently swings 
A humming-bird, on jeweled wings. 


Then all at once, with shriek and roar, 
He sifts the snow in through the door; 
Then whirls away to bring the sun 
To see the snowy wreath he spun. 


And when at night I’m up in bed, 

The wind comes bounding overhead, 
Zips down the chimney, with a whew-oo, 
And says, “ My friend, I’m after you!” 


But I’m not ’fraid of him one bit — 

I know his pranks, and he’ll quit 

And croon, and sigh and softly blow, 
“Sleep, little boy,” he’ll whisper low. 
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Ideas to Try 


How We Use Discarded 
Tickets 


Amelia Traenkenschuh 


In this day of parent-teacher associations, with schools 
being used as community centers, there are many enter- 
tainments given during the school year, the tickets to which 
are worthless after the entertainment for which they were 
printed has been given. 

The second grade teacher will find these very useful as 
daily record cards for spelling. Each child is given a card 
at the beginning of each month, with his name written upon 
it. Every day that he has a perfect spelling lesson a small 
star is stamped on the card. A small pad and rubber 
stamp may be secured at very low cost at any school 
supply store. 

The child keeps the card in his desk, and at the end of the 
month takes the card home. I have found this method a 
splendid incentive for good spelling. Whenever possible, I 
use different colored tickets for two consecutive months. 


* * 
* + 


We also find these tickets useful as number cards. 
Where children do not have arithmetic books in second 
grade, and work must be presented entirely from the 
blackboard, a greater amount of drill can be given if each 
child has his own set of examples. For instance, if the 
subject is simple addition, each child may be given a ticket 
upon which six or eight examples in simple addition have 
been written. As he completes the work on the card, he 
may exchange his card for another. This is especially 
effective for blackboard work, where the teacher can readily 
check the pupil’s work before allowing him to use another 
card. 





* * * 











21 16 64 84 
x44 x12 X13 x14 
73 34 63 51 
+22 +25 +25 +28 
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Extending the Vocabulary 


Rose Vopalecsky 


We teach the noises, uses, movements of birds and animals 
to aid in extending the vocabulary as to verbs, adjectives, 
adverbs, and correct forms in sentences, for example: 


Question What does a chick say when it uses its voice? 
Answer It peeps; or, A chick peeps. 

Question What did the chick say? 

Answer The chick peeped. 

Question What is the chick saying? 

Answer The chick is peeping. 

Question What kind of chick would you call it? 

Answer A peeping chick. 


Then we teach the families. 


Question What is the mother called? 
Answer The mother is called “hen.” 
Question What is the father called? 
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Answer The father is called “rooster” or “cock.” 
Question What is the baby called? 


Answer The baby is called “chick.” 


Put in rhyme form, this sums up the lessons and is useful 
when placed on cardboard and used for seat work} with 
pictures which I have cut, from different magazines, of 
birds and animals, and placed in envelopes. ‘lhe pupils 
place them on the desks, choosing the ones that are to 
represent those named on their cardboard, which has one 
of the rhymes or stories. 





Developing Muscular Control 


Elsie A. Felch 
Principal, Florham Park, N. J. 


I Topic 
II TEACHER’s MOTIVE 
To train the child to rhythmic motion. 
To develop muscular control. 
To train him to represent his ideas through pictorial 
drawings. 
CuHILD’s MOTIVE 
To make the motion of the windmill as the teacher 
phrases it. 
To make the picture of the motion of the windmill 
as the teacher phrases it. 
TV Supyect MATTER AND PROCEDURE 
Rhythmic movement of the windmill. Wind blow — 
1—2—3—4—5. 
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How can you tell when the mill wheel goes round? 
How many have seen a big windmill? What does the 
wheel do? How does it go round? Show me how it goes 
round. Now play, that your hand is a mill wheel, 
and when I say “Wind blow,” or “Ready, go,” let your 
hand go round a circle, following the same path till I count 
five, then stop. Now, ready, wind, blow — 1, 2, 3, 4, 5. 
Stop.” The phrasing should be regular, rhythmic, and 
the teacher should continue until each child gets the 
movement and has learned to swing his hand to the phras- 
ing. If we were to make a picture of the motion of the 
mill wheel, how do you think it would look? Encourage 
the children to represent their ideas on the board, and if 
they have not the correct idea, the teacher should 
show them the correct form. Russell may come and make 
the picture as I give the directions. The rest of us will 
make it in the air. Allow several children to make the 
movement with the chalk. 


I Topic 
A simple imitation. 
Il TEACHER’s MoTIvE 
1 To give the child a definite motive for learning to 
write. 
To form the correct habits of writing. 
To train him to write correctly and beautifully. 
To insure accuracy of form by giving him a mind 
image of the word. 
CuILp’s MOTIVE 
1 To write an invitation to mother. 
2 To practice on “Come” until he can make it correctly. 
3 To discover the rhythmic phrasing for writing come. 
IV Supyect MATTER AND PROCEDURE 
1 Review of direct oval through the pictorial drawings 
of hay mounds. 
2 Indirect oval through Mary’ . tate cs 
“Come and see us.’ 
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How did we make the picture of the hay mounds? 
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John may make it on the board, while we make it in the air. 
Ready, 1, 2, 3, 4. Continue for awhile. Let us make a 
picture of the way Mary jumps rope. Wouldn’t you like 
to have mother come visit us? How shall we invite her? 

“Suppose we send mother an invitation? How happy 
she will be to receive it, and then I am sure she would 
come. What shail we say? “Come and see us.” I[’ll 
write it on the board. What is the first word? Let’s 
write it over and over until we make it neat. Watch me 
and see if I make any hay mounds. Who saw me make 
hay mounds? Write “come” in large letters. Look at it. 
Come and show me the hay mounds. Now see if you can 
find any part that looks like Mary jumping rope. Suppose 
we say round, up, round, jump, jump, jump, turn.” 

Teacher writes as she phrases it. Word has been written 
several times, now the children are ready to write the word. 
Now see if you can write it in the air, as I write it on the 
board. Now, count as we make it. Susan may write 
come on the board while I write it in the air with the other 
children. Continue the practice, have several children 
come to the board. This may be followed by practice on 
paper. 





Look and Listen! 


R. V. Volpalecky 
(Book rights reserved) 


After a talk about Traffic Police, and crossing of streets 
for safety — of looking to left and right, of listening in both 
directions — we learned the fololwing verses, which we sing 
and play. 


Look and listen, O, look and listen well, 
Look and listen, O hear what I would tell, 
Look to the left and look to the right, 
Listen to the left and listen to the right, 
Look and listen, O look and listen well. 


Look and listen when across the street you go, 

Look and listen, then safe you’ll cross, I know, 

Look to the left till half across you go, 

Then look to the right, now safe you’ll cross, I know. 
Look and listen, then safe you’ll cross, I know. 


Look and listen, if you would pass me by, 
Look and listen, to show you how, I’ll try, 
Step to your right, if you would pass me by, 
I to your left, we’re safe, both you and I, 
Look and listen, let’s try, both you and I. 


Directions 
“VERSE I 
Form lines beside desks. 
Lines 1 and 2— Both hands over eyes on “‘ Look.” Both hands back 
of ears on “listen.” 
Line 3 — Left hand over left eye and look to left. Right hand over 


*right eye and look to right. 


Line 4 — Left hand to left ear and listen to left. Right hand to 
right ear and listen to right. 
Line § — Same as Line 1. 


Verse II 


Line 1— Both hands to ears on “‘listen,”’ then extend arms forward 
shoulder high. 
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Line 2— Same as Line 1. 


Line 3 — Left hand over left eye and look left while walking for- 
ward — four steps. 


Line 4 — Right hand over right eye and look right while walking 
four steps forward. 


Line 5 — Turn about and stand same as Line 1, Verse II. 


_ Repeat Verse II while faced about. At end of Verse II, you are back 
in place and facing front. 


Verse III 


Lines 1 and 2—Each two rows face each other for partners. 
Movements same as Lines 1 and 2, Verse 1; extend arms toward 
partner on “you,” toward self on “me,” and on “I.” 


Line 3 — Partners step to right of self, which is to left of partner — 
4 steps; this changes to partner’s position. 


Line 4 — Take 4 steps to your right to return to your own place. 
Line 6 — Same movement as Line 1, Verse III. 


Safety League Members 
(Am: “Marching Thro’ Georgia”) 
(Another means of teaching safety'and fairness in play.) 


“Safety League” Members of U. S. A. we will be, 
Listen to our slogans and you will see, 
When across the street — you know — 

“Look Left and Right” — then “Go!” 
S. L. M. Slogans we follow. 


“Play Fair!” —“ Play Fair!” — this slogan in each game, 
“Be Square!” —“ Be Square!””—this slogan is our name. 
“Cling to U. S.1” — “Hold It Fast!” 

These slogans bind on every mast, 
“Safely Life’s Anchor” they will cast. 


Line 1— Mark timein place. Right hand to salute, extend forward 
on “members” and down at end of line. 

Line 2—Same as Line 1, but stand. 

Line 3 — Arms extend forward and mark time. 

Line 4— Left hand over left eye and look left. Right hand over 
right eye and look right. Right arm forward on “Go.” 

Line 6 — Same as Line 1. 

Line 6 — Clap hands on “Play fair!” Stand for salute on “this,” 
and move right arm forward and down to side at end of line. 

Line 7 — Same as Line 6. 


Line 8 — Arms extended forward, hands closed on “Cling to U. S.” 
Pull arms to chest on “Hold It Fast!” 


Line 9— Arms up over head. Left arm still. Right arm move, as 
binding about left arm. 


Line 10 — Same as Line 1. 


Analysis Reading Lesson 
Susie L. Locke 


THE LITTLE RED HEN 

(From an Alabama child’s viewpoint) 
Experiences the Child Brings to School 

Major “The little red hen found a seed.” Every child 

is familiar with the hen. He lives in the city, but if mother 
has no chickens at home, he probably has been to the 
country and there has seen “The little red hen.” The little 
red hen said, “Who will plant the seed?” The little boy 
has seen the hens put their heads together and talk, so 
that is nothing new. “The dog said, ‘Not I.’” He often 
talks to his dog, and he barks in answer. “The cat said, 
‘Not I.’” He feels sure kitty wants to talk tohim. “The 
pig said, ‘Not I.’” The pig grunts when the man on the 
farm “calls him to dinner.” “The duck said, ‘Not I.’ ” 
The duck quacks when she talks. “ ‘Then I will,’ said the 
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little red hen, and she did.” “The little red hen said, 
‘Who will cut the wheat?’” He has seen his father cut the 
oats, so he imagines a similar scene. 

Responses of dog, pig, duck and hen, same as first part. 

Responses to “Who will thresh” — same. 

“Then I will,” etc. 

“Who will make the bread?” He has seen mother make 
the bread. 

Responses same. 

“Who will eat the bread?” 

Responses same. 

“**No you shall not,’ said the little red hen. ‘I will eat 
the bread,’ and she did.” 


Experiences the Child Gets in School 


Major “It was a wheat seed.” This little boy from 
Alabama has never seen a wheat seed, so when the teacher 
shows him one, it is a new experience. 

Minor He does not know what thresh means. So 
when this is explained, it is something else new. Even 
after he knows the meaning of the word, it is still new; 
he has never seen grain threshed, and it is hard to imagine. 

Minor The child probably gets the idea, too, that the 
dog, cat, pig and duck are lazy. Perhaps he had not 
thought of that, unless it was about the pig. Of course he 
is lazy. They want something they had not worked for, too. 
Teacher can bring out the thought that people usually get 
what they work for, and no more. 

** “No, you shall not,’ said the little red hen. ‘I will eat 
the bread,’ and she did.” Here he gets an idea of retributive 
justice. He is glad the little red hen ate the bread. She 
deserved it. 





An Inspirational Second Grade 


Room 
Eunice Tibbetts 


Hoping others may receive inspiration from a second 
grade room as I saw it, I wish to pass it on. 

In the first place, the men on the school board are 
broad-minded, but have limited means at their disposal, 
so conditions in this school are not above the average. 

If the weather is clement, Miss A greets the children on 
the playground after the first bell has rung. In the cold 
or rainy weather a cheerful “Good morning,” is echoed 
by each child as he enters the room, the important news 
of the home, of which the children are full, is imparted 
to the interested teacher and then each child to his liking. 
A reading table, on which good pictures, books, and second 
and third grade classics are neatly arranged, entice the 
majority; a tablet and drawing pencil have charm for 
others; while some are quietly conversing, one in a seat. 
They do not run around or talk too loud, for that would 
disturb others. Perfect freedom, however, is allowed until 
the warning bell tells each to put his work away and quiet 
reigns. The opening exercises vary, but usually there is a 
good-morning song or game, a prayer, Bible story, chapter 
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from a good book and deep breathing exercises. (These 
are frequently given later.) 

The day’s program is on Miss A’s desk and every minute 
counts. During the preparation of each subject there is 
an intreesting good-natured competitive drill, lasting until 
each one has had one or maybe two turns, and then a short 
period of concentrated study follows, as even little children 
can learn to think. Every child is busy and praise is given 
freely to the deserving. When the lesson is finished, 
“May I go to the reading tables?” is the usual request. 
In the middle of a long period, work is suspended: and a 
game, folk dance, or song rests the minds and muscles. 
and work is renewed with new vigor. 

Several times a week fifteen-minute free periods are 
given, during which Miss A receives an insight into the 
talents and desires of each child as he uses the blackboard, 
draws or writes on his tablet, reads or models with clay. 

Petty annoyances are not present, as there is no time 
for them. Quiet whispering is taken as a matter of course, 
when one child helps another with busy work or problems 
and shows him how to find what a word says. Miss A 
does not think that to whisper once is a great crime, and 
consequently the desire to do so vanishes. Acts of dis- 
obedience and dishonesty are treated as suits the child, 
privately, at first, and then as a matter of concern 
to the pride of the room, if the first punishment does not 
suffice. There are few rules and these are well explained, 
their necessity understood and then obedience expected and 
in most cases received. 

The most sought for reward is a story, and Miss A is 
full of good ones, as every teacher should be. A good, 
interesting story is the best remedy for all ills. 

The two essentials of a thriving schoolroom — respect 
for the teacher and a wholesome atmosphere — are present 
here and invariably, as time comes for the good-night 
stories, song and prayer, some one says, “Why, is it time 
to go home already?” for play and work are mingled into 
one well-spent day. 





A Suggestion 
Elizabeth Barnhart 


Old stick printing sticks may be utilized in number seat 
work, and they not only give the child a pleasurable way in 
learning his combinations, but give him practice in handling 
the sticks to get clear even work. I put several combina- 
tions on the board, sometimes in the vertical form, some- 
times in the written out form, and the children illustrate: 
each combination and supply the answer by printing with 
the sticks and filling in the signs with crayon. They 
usually wish to work in pairs, the two sitting across from 
each other trading sticks or color pans, depending on 
whether the different parts of the problem are to be shown 


by the use of different colors or different forms. In this. . 


way only one stick and one pan need be passed to each 
child, alternate rows having the same kind. 

For this work the pads may be moistened with water 
colors, or if no old pads are obtainable, pieces of absorbent 
cloth can be used. 
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For a Rainy Day 
Annie E. Dakin 


HE young teacher of young children often asks when 
a rainy day comes, “What am I going to do with 
them to-day?” Try this. 
Have the morning talk about the rain — its origin, benefit 
to us. 
Preparations for the rain — how the children come to 
school through the rain. 
Teach a rainy day song. 


Do you take an umbrella on a very rainy day, 

On a very rainy day — on a very rainy day? 

Does the wind and the umbrella try to have a little play — 
On a very rainy day? 


O, don’t get cross with the wind and rain, 
For the sun will shine again; 

It never will do to fret, I say, 

So hurrah for the rainy day! 


Do you ever wear a pair of rubbers on a very rainy day, 

On a very rainy day, on a very rainy day? 

Does the wind upon the pavement make you slip the other 
way, 

On a very rainy day? 


O, don’t get cross with the wind and rain, 
For the sun will shine again! 

It will never do to fret, I say, 

So hurrah for the rainy day! 


Let pupils talk of wind and rain. They will love to talk 
about their rubbers, especially if they are new. 

Have them tell how they care for their umbrellas and 
rubbers in gratitude for service in keeping them dry. 
Names in umbrellas. A good device for rubbers is to 
fasten each pair with a pinch clothes-pin and string long 
enough to fasten to hook where they hang their wraps in 
cloak room; this saves time in matching pairs for in- 
dividuals. 

Read or tell ‘‘How We First Came to Have Umbrellas,” 
from Bailey’s “Children’s Hour.” Also the poem, which 
is good to memorize, “Who Likes the Rain?” Use any 
good poem. Place drawing of child or two under umbrellas, 
on blackboard, in calendar for the day, if you keep one; 
if not, anywhere on board. 

Let children talk freely about bravery in coming through 
the rain, and kindness of sharing their umbrellas with those 
who had none, etc. 

Give each child patterns of closed and open umbrellas. 
Let them draw and cut both patterns from 4 x 4” squares 
of colored papers. 

Mount these on light brown wall paper for schoolroom 
border. 

Have an umbrella drill for those coming regularly to 
school, particularly on rainy days. 

Each child carry umbrella suitable to his size. Have 
umbrellas all same size. March on to circle in couples — 
boy and girl in each couple — carrying umbrellas naturally. 
Form straight line across front of circle. 


Directions 
(Given firmly, quickly, and concisely.) 


1 Face front. 
2 Position umbrellas — holding umbrellas against 

front of right shoulder; using left hand in placing, 
right hand to hold position. 
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3 Present umbrellas — holding erect with both hands, 

at arms’ length in front of body. 

4 Right shoulder umbrellas — placing over right shoul- 
der horizontally, using left hand to place, right to 
hold. 

Left shoulder umbrellas — opposite of 4. 

Position umbrellas. 

Present umbrellas. 

Right shoulder umbrellas. 

March once around circle, single file to straight line 
— front, making very wide spaces between each 
other. 

10 Aim umbrellas —hold on level with chin, pointing 

straight ahead. 

11 Load —place hand on spring. 

12 Fire — open umbrellas. 

13 Right shoulder umbrellas — march once around circle 

across front. 

14 Close umbrellas. 

15 Present umbrellas. 

16 Position umbrellas. 

17 March once around circle and off. 


oo 
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By way of variation on different days have — 


18 Aim umbrellas. 

19 Load. 

20 Fire. 

21 Turn and march in twos with open umbrella on 
opposite sides, lowered to level of knees; bend bodies 
and twine umbrellas to make cart-wheels, thus: 
one group of four, a space, another group of four, a 
space, and so on, marching thus and whirling or 
rolling umbrellas until all are off circle. 


Keep time to music of any good march all through the 
drill. 

This project and drill make a rainy day pleasant. Can 
be used all at once or, better still, save some for another 
rainy day. 

Repeat all commands of drill until all are able to do them 
quickly and correctly. 

This serves as a means for good discipline and alertness, 
both so necessary ofttimes on rainy days. 
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Old English Singing Games 


Bertha L. Swope 


Push the Business On 


(Collected and arranged by Cectt J. SHARP) 





This is danced by an equal number of boys and girls. 
They take partners and stand in a circle, each boy with 
his partner on his right hand. (See illustration.) They 
sing the words, passing from verse to verse in strict time 
and repeating the song as often as is necessary, without 
pause. 

I’ll buy a horse and steal a gig 
And all the world shall have a jig, 
And Ill do all that ever I can 


(While singing these three lines, all skip round the circle from left to 
right.) 


To push the business o2. 


(All stop and loose hands. Fach dancer turns completely round 
without changing position. All clap hands over head as they sing.) 


To push the business on. 
(Partners face each other and clap their partner’s hands. 


And I’ll do all that ever I can 
To push the business on. 


(Partners join right hands, as in illustration, and walk once round 
each other, and then each boy passes on to next partner and repeats, 
until x has gone once round circle and returned to his own partner 
again. 





Jenny Jones 


(Collected by Miss K. Sorsy. Arranged by Ceci J. SHARP) 


The following game is a great favorite of little children, 
as they enjoy greatly the dramatic element it affords. 


Directions 


Two of the children impersonate Jenny Jones and her mother. 
“Jenny” kneels down behind her “ Mother” and hides herself from 
the view of the other children, who line up in two lines a few yards 
away. 

You children are selected to be the visitors, and to walk forward, 
hand in hand, to the Mother and bow low, then move backward to 
place} with skipping or dancing steps, as they sing, “Fare ye well, 
ladies,” etc. 


1 We’ve come to see poor Jenny Jones, Jenny Jones, Jenny 
Jones, 
We’ve come to see poor Jenny Jones, 
And how is she to-day? 


This is sung by four children, who walk forward on the first line, 
backward on second line, forward on third, and bowing on the fourth 
line. (See illustration.) 


Push the Business On 





I'll buy a horse and 





ev -er I can, To push the 


I'll do 


busi - ness 





steal a gig, And all the world shall have a jig, And I'll do all that 









busi - ness 


DL. ad lib. 


on, To push the 


push the busi - ness 
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2 Poor Jenny Jones is washing, washing, washing, 
Poor Jenny Jones is washing, 
And can’t see you to-day. 


(These four lines are sung by the “ Mother” while Jenny and all the 
other children make motions of washing.) 


3 Fare ye well ladies, ladies, ladies, 
Fare ye well ladies and gentlemen, too. 


The four children sing these lines while gaily skipping back to place, 
and waving hands to “ Mother.” 
_ These three stanzas are repeated, in like manner, the Mother 
singing in successive repetitions that Jenny is: 
Ironing, Mending, Sweeping, Baking, and lastly, Going to Church. 





Jenny Jones 





We've come to see poor Jen-ny Jones, Jen-ny Jones, Jen-ny Jones, We've come tosee poor Jen-ny Jones, And 





how is she to-day? Poor Jen-ny Jones is wash-ing, wash -ing,wash-ing,Poor Jen-ny Jones is wash -ing, And 





. can’t see you to-day Fare ye well, lad-ies, la-dies, la-dies, Fare ye well, la-dies, and gen-tle-men, too. 


Nursery Rhyme Games 


Mary V. Myers 


Bean Porridge Hot 


Bean por-ridge hot, Bean por-ridge cold, Bean por - ridge in the pot nine days old; 





Some like it hot, some like it cold Some like it in the pot nine days old. ™ 
Form a double circle; outside circle face inward; inside MEasvreEs 3, 4 — Partners join inside hands, run in line 
circle face outward; partners face. of circle. 
MEAsvurE 1 — On 1, clap hands on thighs; on 3, own MEAasvuREs 5, 6— Same as measures 1, 2. 
hands; on 5, clap partner’s hands. MEASURES 7, 8 — Same as measures 3, 4, except to run 
MEASURE 2— Same as measure 1. in opposite direction, 


Little Polly Flinders 


Lit-tle Pol-ly Flin - ders sat a-mong the cin-ders, Warm-ing her pret-ty lit-tle toes; 





_moth-er came and caught her, And whipped her lit-tle daugh-ter, For burn - ing up her nice new clothes. 


Form a single circle. Children pair off as follows: MEaAsurRE 3 — Point left, then right toe. 
Polly, Mother; Polly, Mother, etc. Polly and MEAsurRE 4 — Mother and daughter link arms. 
Mother face. MEASURE 5 — With linked arms, dance to left. 


MeasvrEs 6, 7 — Link right arms, dance to the right. 

MEAsvRE 1, 2 — Point left toe forward; (3,4) back in MeasvreEs 8, 9 — Mother shakes forefinger of the nght 

position; (7, 8) back in position. hand at Daughter; Daughter courtesies low, skirts 
MEASURE 2 — Sit in knee bending position. spread. 
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Seat Work in First and Second Grades _ I 


G. Edward Pendray 


N many of our rural schools a lamentable condition exists, 

a condition which contributes its share toward causing 

the constant exodus of our best teachers to the golden 
lure of the city. I do not refer to the low salaries paid in 
those districts. They are bad enough, but our best teachers 
do not teach for the money alone — else they would scarcely 
be teachers. No, it is not to the financial condition that 
reference is made, but to another which is even more 
discouraging. 

This thing may be observed in any rural school. Perhaps 
there are only ten or twelve pupils, or perhaps there are 
fifty — but almost invariably there is the full quota of 
eight grades, with ordinarily several beginners beside who 
are unfitted for the regular work of the first grade. It is 
this condition which so often brings despair and discourage- 
ment to the heart of the rural school teacher. How can she 
do her best work against such odds? With perhaps thirty 
or forty classes a day, how is she to do justice to her little 
ones, who must depend for their start upon the time she 
can snatch away from the absolutely necessary recitations 
of the older pupils? Is it any wonder that she leaves, at 
first opportunity, the rural districts to continue her work 
in the city, where the working as well as the financial 
conditions are vastly more favorable to her success? 

Now, it is evident to anyone that the education of country 
children is exactly as important as the education of their 
city cousins, nor is a vital difference to be detected which 
would show that the one deserves the best of teachers and 
conditions, while the other must be content with those 
who rank low in the profession or who lack the sensibility 
which should tell any teacher whether or not she is making 
a success. I do not mean by this that all rural teachers are 
beginners or failures by any means. Such a statement 
would be largely untrue or unfair. What I mean to say 
is that the rural teacher, as a class, does not exist. Peda- 
gogy in the country is largely a transient occupation, made 
so by the twin curses of low remuneration and hopelessly 
inadequate equipment, and by the other condition which 
I bave just described. 

The solution of the problem is not yet. It will be some 
time in coming, there is no doubt, and probably will con- 
tinue to be exceedingly obscure until our country communi- 
ties become so largely and thickly settled as to permit of 
school consolidation and greater appropriations for equip- 
ment. Until that time, the rural teacher will be required 
to get along the best she can with the means at her disposal. 
The work of education must not cease in the country, nor 
must the standards fall lower than they already are. 
The teacher must be efficient, must plan carefully, and must 
make constant use of such devices as are legitimate, and 
at the same time educational and easy to use in the class- 
room which contains a number of grades. 

Such a device is that called seat work. In fact, it may 
be made more than a mere device, since it contains all of 
the elements of true pedagogical science. It ranks as high 
as classwork in many primary schools, since the time spent 
at it is proportionately large. To have this value, however, 
seat work must be well selected and should conform with 
several well-defined rules: it must be within the ability 
of the child who is to perform it; it must be timely and have 
a direct bearing on the current classwork; the work must be 
' so planned as to make the child think for himself; the object 
attained should generally be pleasing to the child as an 
incentive for better work; it should vary from day to day, 
so as not to tire the child, who easily becomes wearied of the 
same thing, and the material should be of a sort easily 
handled by the child and which is not tiring to the eyes. 
In addition, the teacher should be sure to make her ex- 
planations clearly, and she should inspect all work, in order 
to know if they are carried out and to urge better results. 


This thing of better effort may be fostered further by the 
displaying of the best as a part of the regular display. 

It is sometimes rather difficult for the teacher to find 
material of a suitable nature for seat work. Having been 
confronted with this condition, some time ago I took pains 
to collect all such devices that I found readily usable in the 
ordinary school. They will, no doubt, be of great use to 
the rural teacher, and are given here in the most easily 
referred to form. The descriptions of each are necessarily 
brief, but enough is told to make the suggestions valuable, 
at least. Adaptations of each idea may be worked out to 
better suit individual conditions, and enough material is 
listed to make wise selection possible. 

No claim is made for originality for this material. The 
devices are for the most part merely a part of a long list 
gathered here and there; by observation of primary teachers 
at work, from normal school courses, and from other sources. 
A very few are original with me, I believe, but only in part 
at that, being only adaptations suggested by others. 

My list divides itself naturally into five parts: Reading, 
Phonics, Language, Numbers, and Busy Work. Since each 
is quite long, it will be necessary to treat them in five sec- 
tions, in the order of naming. The first list is for Reading I: 


1 Give each child sentence slips, to arrange so as to 
match work on the board or in the reading text. A cheap, 
duplicator or rubber stamping outfit will be of invaluable 
aid in making all such material. 

2 When child is able to match sentence slips to black- 
board: work, give him phrase cards and finally word slips to 
match. This teaches sentence structure. 

3 Write words on floor in out-of-the-way place, or on 
desk, with chalk, and let child outline words with bright- 
colored corn kernels or peas. 


4 If you have a sand-table or a clay modeling outfit, 
let child model objects in lesson, familiarizing himself with 
their names by the expedient of labeling his models. At 
first these may be made by the teacher, but when the child 
has gained some ability at writing, she should insist upon 
correct self-made labels. 


5 Print words on large blank sewing cards. Have the 
children prick with a needle and sew with bright-colored 
thread. After script forms have been introduced, the 
words may be written instead of printed. 

6 Let children copy well-known as well as new words 
from flash cards on writing paper. The copies are then 
sewed together in booklets, which may be often used for 
review. 

7 In the absence of a sand-table, let your children cut 
pictures from magazines and catalogues, which are mounted 
on pasteboard. Labels are used, as in No. 4. 


8 Provide children with paper pattern of object, which 
may be traced and cut out. He should paste the object 
on a large sheet, color, and write its name beneath. 


9 Use free-hand cuttings to illustrate reading story. 
The word or words illustrated should be associated with the 
cutting as much as possible. 


10 Sewing cards illustrating objects in lesson may be 
traced and pricked by the child. Bright thread should be 
used in the sewing of them. 

11 Have children draw pictures on the blackboard to 
illustrate the reading story. When picture is done, they 
should place the word card underneath which describes 
what they have drawn. ; 

12 Posters illustrative of stories may be made after a 
pattern set by the teacher. After several have been made, 
original ones may be called for. 

13 Make two sets of pasteboard cards about 2 x 4 inches. 
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On one set make a set of black dots from 1 to 10, thus: 
(@), (@@), (@ @@), etc. On the other, print 
the words to match, as One, Two, etc. Give each child 
both sets, and let him match the word cards to the corre- 
‘sponding dot cards. It will probably be necessary for 
the teacher to put the work on the board at first. 

14 Give the child two sets of letter cards, one having 
capital letters and the other small letters. Let the child 
match the small letters with the corresponding capitals. 


15 Cut oblongs of colored paper and make cards of the 
same size bearing the names of the colors used. Let child 
match word cards with color card after pattern made by 
teacher on board. 

16 Mount on cardboard printed words which should be 
known by the child. These words may be cut from maga- 
zine advertisements, in order to secure large type. Give 
child a box of these and let him sort out those he knows. 
Teacher should require him to pronounce those he selects 
and should give special attention to the others. 


17 Give each child word cards and a collection of letter 
cards, such as those used in the old game of “Make and 
Take.” Let the children build words with them, patterning 
the spelling after that of the word cards. 

18 Give the pupils two identical sets of word cards 
which have been well shuffled. Let them sort out and match 
cards containing the same words. 

19 Make with chalk a row of letters on the farther side 
of the child’s desk. Give him a set of word cards and 
require him to place below each letter a list of words 


“beginning with it. 


20 Give pupils a set of paper slips containing the names 
of all the pupils in his room. Let him arrange them accord- 
ing to the method of seating, according to size, or according 
to age. The same thing may be done with the names of 
members of his family. 

21 Take memory gems, proverbs, or simple sentences 
from old books or magazines, and cut them into pieces 
of odd shape. Put the selection on the board, if necessary, 
and require pupils to assemble it from pieces given. 

22 Using thin paper or carbon paper, let children trace 
pictures and letters in advertisements or magazines. 
This gives excellent drill in letter forms and is a thing which 
children like to do. 

23 Use old primers for supplementary reading. Much 
of this reading should be done at sight. Assign certain 
pages each day, giving out the primers only at class time. 
Let each child have a different story, which he will enjoy 
reading to others. This, of course, cannot be done until 
the children are well along and have a command of phonics. 

24 Let children copy work from other primers on writing 
paper, mount these copies on pasteboard and bind several 
pasteboards together to form the child’s own reading book. 
The binding may be accomplished with the use of cloth, 
and the children will want to take their books home to read 
to parents. 

25 This is the same as in Number 24, except that for 
children who are not easily able to write, pages may be cut 
from old primers and mounted instead. Very neat books 
may thus be made, and the youngsters will enjoy their own 
books ever so much more than the others. 

26 Give children pieces of old magazines or newspapers 
having large print. Let them draw a line under all words 
‘they know, or let them put lines under all of a certain 
word occurring in the selection. / 

27 Let children cut out words they know from old 
magazine advertisements and mount on pasteboard. Let 
the child take interest in the size of his collection and he 
will be eager to learn new words. 

28 Make puzzles by cutting up pictures of objects 
occurring in the lesson and allowing the, children to put 
them together. The pictures had best be mounted on 
pasteboard before cutting up. 

29 Let children copy lists of words all having a certain 
sound from the blackboard. 
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30 With a duplicator make large outline drawings, 
to be colored with wax crayons. Put directions for coloring 
on the board, as: hat, black; coat, blue; etc. Let each 
child color one. 

31 Print the names of the days of the week on separate 
cards. Give each child a set. Now put the names in order 
on the blackboard and require the children to match your 
list. Erase and re-mix the cards. Let child try to arrange 
them correctly from memory. This may take several at- 
tempts. Later, the names of the months may be learned 
in the same way. 

32 Let the children make a list of all the words in a 
magazine paragraph starting with a certain letter. Have 
them also find certain words or phrases. 

33. Make bird or animal booklets, by tracing pictures 
on white paper and binding into book. Have child paste 
or write name of bird or animal under picture. In a like 
manner, booklets may be made of different objects, such 
as house, fence, store, etc. 


34 Play going to market. Have children notice the 
arrangement of buildings on a certain street. The next 
day draw a picture of the store fronts in order, having the 
children print in the names as far as possible. Teacher 
fills in the rest. Now let one child go shopping. As he 
goes down the street, he should tell the names of the 
buildings he passes. In rural districts this same device 
may be used by substituting such things as farmhouses, 
haystacks, fences, etc., which the children are more familiar 
with. 

35 Write several sentences from the reading lesson on 
the blackboard, leaving out several words and designating 
their absence with dashes. Now let children copy and by 
referring to the readers, fill in the missing words. 


36 Cut words from large print advertisements, and 
paste on sheets of paper, which are afterward bound into 
little booklets. These may be.often used for drill and 
review, and may soon become very fat little booklets, 
indeed. 


37 About the holidays children may collect pictures 
representing the one at hand, and paste the names of the 
objects underneath. From these, holiday booklets may 
be formed. 

38 Pupils may be given a box of printed words and a 
box of the same words in script. These may be matched, 
or any number of simple games worked out in which they 
are used. If the teacher wishes, script words may be 
written on the board and printed cards to match sorted out 
by the pupils. 


Reading II 


Seat work in the second grade may be very similar to that 
of the first, except, of course, f6r the very easiest and 
simplest devices. Better work should be done and more 
writing may be resorted to. While the child is better able 
to write, however, he easily becomes tired, a thing which 
often causes carelessness. Do not take advantage of in- 
creased abitity to overwork, for such a thing may work 
more harm than good. 

The following devices apply more directly to the second 
grade reading, so are listed separately: 


1 Pupils may make little dictionaries, listing words 
cut from magazines in alphabetical order. Make one page 
or more for each letter, and as child’s vocabulary increases, 
more pages mzy be inserted. 


2 The way to learn to read is to read. Let the pupils 
study stories at their seats, to tell the class, or they may 
answer, orally, questions asked by the teacher concerning 
them. 


3 The teacher may write sentences from the lesson on 
the board, leaving out several words in each sentence. 
Pupils read in books to find missing words, which they fill 
in on the board. 
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4 Questions are written on the blackboard. The pupils 
may find the answers by reading lesson. Have the answers 
written on paper. 

5 Let pupils prepare questions on the story before 
class. These are read in class and the writer asks any other 
class member to answer them. This is very interesting to 
the children. 

6 Teacher may write words or phrases on the board, 
requiring the pupils to find the sentences in his book which 
contain them. When found, the entire sentence may be 
copied. 

7 The children may illustrate the reading story on the 
blackboard. These attempts will be crude enough, no 
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doubt, but will have a good effect in increasing the interest 
in stories. 

». 8 Children’s stories, to be found in newspapers, may 
be mounted on pasteboard and passed around the class to 
be read. Teacher can ask questions concerning them, to 
ascertain if they are read. 

9 Let the children list words in lesson, as to whether 
they are singular or plural. (Mean one or more than one.) 
Let them list all proper names, etc. 

10 Let children mount and label the pictures of objects 
found in a bedroom, in a kitchen, in a dining-room, etc. 

11 Selections from lesson may be copied. If a memory 
gem is used, it may be learned, also. 





Pennies—A Play for Thrift Week 


(A Play in One Act) 
Ruth Kathryn Gaylord 


CHARACTERS 
Potty, an American girl. 
Patty, another American girl. 
An Eskimo girl. 
An Indian girl. 
A Chinese girl. 
An Armenian girl. 
A French girl. 
Several small boys dressed as striped candy sticks. 


(Enter Polly, from left, and Patty, from right. They meet 
in center.) 


Polly 
Oh, where are you going? Tell me, do! 
And if you want me, I’ll go, too. 


Patty (holding up a penny) 
I’m going to buy me a candy stick, 
A striped red one, sweet and thick. 
Come along and buy another, 
Go get a penny — ask your mother. 


Polly (shaking her head) 
I sent my pennies all away 
To China, just the other day. 


Patty (scowling) 
You’re always doing that instead 
Of buying candy striped red. 
You never have a bit of fun! 
What makes you send them every one? 


Polly 
It’s fun to send them there, I think, 
To buy some food and get a drink 
For some little girl who’s hungry there, 
And who has no good warm clothes to wear. 


Patty 
You never get a bit of thanks. 
I’d rather put my pennies in the banks. 


Polly 
Perhaps I’ll get some thanks some day; 
Perhaps I’ll meet some girl who'll say — 





(Enter from right, a Chinese girl.) 


Chinese girl 
I live in China, far away; 
It’s night time there when you have day- 
My clothes are not a bit like yours — 
We buy them all in different stores! 
My hair is straight, and you have curls, 
But just the same, we both are girls. 
When I was hungry, years ago, 
You sent me something to eat, you know, 
And so I’ve come to thank you now, 
And make for you my very best bow. 


(Bows low and steps back to right corner of stage.) 


(Enter, from left, an Eskimo girl.) 


Eskimo girl 
I think that this is just the time 
To come from a far-off snowy clime 
And say my thank you here to you; 
That’s what I’m trying hard to do. 
But O, I feel so very queer 
With my fur clothes! It’s hotter here 
Than where I live; I must be quick — 
You sent the doctor, when my mother was sick. 


(Steps back to left corner.) 
(Enter, from right, an Armenian girl.) 


Armenian girl 
I make you all my kinds of bows, 
To thank you for giving a piece of my house. 
The soldiers came and drove us away 
To a far-off land, and made us stay; 
And when we came back, our house was gone — 
There was nothing left but bits of stone. 
We had no money to build another; 
Baby was sick, and so was Mother. 
But there came some kind American men, 

Who helped to build us a house again. 
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The Parent-Teacher 
Association Work 


(Continued from page 9) 

It has taken such a long weary time 
for us to learn that retardation in 
growth usually means retardation in 
intelligence. It took us a weary time 
to face world history and realize that 
a physically unfit nation usually be- 
comes a mentally unfit nation and 
that a mentally unfit nation always 
becomes a morally unfit nation, and 
that clean bodies and clean morals 
usually go hand in hand. 

From the first time I saw a Health 
Chore folder, I knew the Chores were 
my job as-a mother, and when they 
were put into the schools my con- 
science did not permit me to shirk 
my job and the mother within me 
“said grace” for them. I am my 
child’s keeper, body and soul; how 
dare I shirk? 





The Visualization of 
Form 


(Continued from page 21) 


Exercise VIII—The Construction 
of Symmetrical Form 


The triangles of the hexagon afford a 
greater opportunity for the construc- 
tion of symmetrical forms than the 
triangles of any other regular polygon. 
This is why it appears so frequently 
in the operations of Nature. Snow- 
flakes, crystalline forms, the fly’s eye, 
the wasp’s nest and the bee’s honey- 
comb are notable examples. Fig. 18 
shows two of the possible symmetrical 
forms. By combining the triangles of 
the several regular polygons, some very 
beautiful effects may be produced. 

If the equilateral triangles of the 
hexagon are bisected, it will produce 
twelve right-angled triangles. Fig. 19 
shows two symmetrical forms produced 
from these triangles. 

In this presentation of the subject, it 
will not be necessary to treat all the 
regular polygons up to the one of 
sixteen sides, where it ismetamorphosed 
into the circle. The same methods of 
presentation and study apply to all. 
It will suffice to give cuts, without com- 
ment, of the dissected decagon, dodeca- 
gon and polygon of sixteen sides. Of 
course, all are regularly treated in my 
book on the subject. 

In the primary grades, where these 
concepts are formed of the fundamen- 
tal elements of mensuration, no effort 
should be made to treat any of its 
problems. The primary grades are the 
concept forming grades. The actual, 
concrete facts in form, from the tri- 
angle to the sphere, should be im- 
planted in the child’s mind, as a 
preparation for the study of the phil 
osophy of form. The child’s mind is 
brought into harmony with the actual, 
concrete facts of form, and its prob- 





lems are thus made easy. 
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This test will delight you 


Again we offer, and urge you to ac- 
cept, this new teeth-cleaning method. 

Millions now employ it. Leading 
dentists, nearly all the world over, are 
urging its adoption. The results are 
visible in whiter teeth wherever you 
look to-day. 

Bring them to your people. 


The war on film 

Dental science has declared a war 
on film. That is the cause of most 
tooth troubles. And brushing methods 
of the past did not effectively combat it. 

Film is that viscous coat you feel. 
It clings to teeth, enters crevices and 
stays. Then night and day it may do 
serious damage. 

Film absorbs stains, making the 
teeth look dingy. It is the basis of 
tartar. It holds food substance which 
ferments and forms acid. It holds the 
acid in contact with the teeth to cause 
decay. 

Millions of germs breed init. They, 
with tartar, are the chief cause of 
pyorrhea. Very few people have es- 
caped the troubles caused by film. 


Two film combatants 

Now two combatants have been 
found. Many careful tests have proved 
their efficiency. 

A new-day tooth paste has been 
created, and these two film combatants 
are embodied init. The paste is called 
Pepsodent. 


Papsadént 


The New-Day Dentifrice 


The scientific fflm combatant, which brings 
five desired effects. Approved by: modern 
authorities and now advised by leading den- 
tists everywhere. All druggists supply the 
large tubes. 


Now every time you brush your teeth 
you can fight those film-coats in these 
effective ways. 


Also starch and acids 

Another tooth enemy is starch. It 
also clings to teeth, and in fermenting 
it forms acids. 

To fight it Nature puts a starch di- 
gestant in saliva. She also puts alkalis 
there to neutralize the acids. 

Pepsodent multiplies the salivary 
flow. It multiplies the starch digestant 
in the saliva. It multiplies the alkalis. 
Thus these teeth protecting forces, 
twice a day, are much increased. 


They must be done 

These things must be done. Teeth 
with film or starch or acids are not 
white or clean or safe. You know your- 
self, no doubt, that old tooth-brushing 
methods are inadequate. 

See what the new way does. 

Make this pleasant ten-day test and 
watch your teeth improve. — 

A few days will tell 

Send the coupon for a 10-Day Tube. 
Note how clean the teeth feel after 
using. Mark the absence of the vis- 
cous film. See how teeth whiten as 
the film-coats disappear. 

Do thisnow. The effects will delight 
you and lead to constant delights. To 
all in your home they may bring new 
beauty, new protection for the teeth. 


Ten-Day Tube Free™ 


THE PEPSODENT COMPANY, 
Dept. 494, 1104 S. Wabash Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. 
Mail 10-day Tube of Pepsodent to 
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Only one tube to a family 
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(Steps back, standing next to the Chinese girl.) 
(Enter, from left, the Indian girl.) 


Indian girl 
We both are Americans, you and I! 
I never can thank you enough, but I’ll try. 
It was pennies like yours that gave us a school, 
And taught us to read and to figure by rule. 
We'll study so hard and learn a lot, 
We’ll catch up with you, as like as not! 
We’ll never forget as long as we live 
How Polly was willing her pennies to give 
To help the American girls who are red, 
When she might have eaten some candy instead. 


(Steps back, standing next to Eskimo girl.) 
(Enter from right, the French girl.) 


French girl 
So many have said their “thank you’s” to you, 
And I’d rather speak French, but you don’t parlez-vous! 
So please will you try to understand 
What your pennies did to my home land? 
When the war was there, and the soldiers, too, 
There were times when we didn’t know what to do. 
We were hungry and thirsty, with no place to go; 
How lonesome we were, you never will know. 
But the pennies helped us wherever we went — 
Those pennies the American children sent. 


(Steps back to center of row.) 


(A clatter and stamping is heard outside, and a crowd of 
candy sticks race in from right and left. They meet in center, 
join hands, and dance around Polly and Patty. (Any hit- 
or-miss stiff little dance.) They sing, to the tune of “ Jingle, 
Belle”’:) 
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Candy sticks are we, 
Red and white and sweet, 
Good as good can be, 
O, so nice to eat! 
Only cost one cent, 
Last a long, long time — 
Think how many we could get 
For just a single dime! 
CHORUS 
Candy sticks, candy sticks! 
Get one while you may, 
You'll be sorry, when you’re gone, 
That you let us get away! 


Indian, Eskimo, Chinese, Armenian, and French girls (come 
forward, and sing to the same tune:) 


Well, we won’t be sad, 
No, indeed, we say! 
We are very glad 
That you are here to-day. 
We live so far away, 
It was a long way here, 
But it is fun to come and say, 
“O thank you, Polly dear!” 


Polly and Patty (join hands with them and sing chorus:) 
Candy sticks, candy sticks, 
Run, O, run away! 
We'll save our pennies, yes, we will, 
We'll save them every day! 


(Curtain.) 
_ (Candy stick costumes may be made from white cardboard sewed 
in form of cylinder and painted in twisted red stripes. Slip over head 
to leave head above and feet free for the stiff dance.) 


Stories for Language Lessons 


When the Sun Took a Vacation 


Jennie Lawrence Pratt 


Once upon a winter morning, Father Sun lay in bed 
with his million little sunbeams closely nestled around him. 
They were just opening their eyes, when Mother Moon 
thrust her pale face inside the door. 

“Wake up, Sol!” she called. “It is high time that you 
were out of bed and at work.” 

“Now, Luna dear, why disturb me? I’ve been shining 
for years and years — ever since I can remember. Surely 
I deserve a vacation, if amybody does, and I mean to take 
one right now.” 

“But it is snowing down below,” persisted Mother Moon. 
“The little Earth children will surely freeze their tender 
ears and noses, if you fail to shine.” 

“T can’t help it,” grumbled the sun. “I’ve made up 
my mind to stay indoors all day, so run along and let me 
have another nap.” 

Mother Moon sighed and slipped away in the direction 
of Sunset Avenue. No wonder the poor creature looked 
white and worn! She was accustomed to sit all night 
weaving silver gowns for her really own children, the 
million little moonbeams. She always left it for Father Sun 
to provide garments for the sunbeams, who were only her 
step-children. 

As to the boys and gils faf down on the Earth, Mother 
Moon was quite right. On the way to school their ears 
tingled, their noses turned blue and their feet were nearly 
frozen. Not a single good-natured sunbeam slid down to 
thaw them out. Nothing came from above except thou- 
sands and thousands of icy snowflakes. 

Meanwhile, the selfish old sun was having an unhappy 
day. His first act after rising was to lower all the sky’s 


shade-curtains. These, as you perhaps know, are made of 
heavy gray clouds. Then he sat in a dark corner and closed 
his eyes, hoping for a good nap. Alas! His million frisky 
children made such a racket in the sun-parlor that he got no 
rest whatever. 

For several hours the sunbeams were happy playing 
war games with the tiny gold swords that each one owned. 
Towards night, though, they grew weary and fell asleep. 
Then a strange thing happened. Each dreamed of some 
pleasant time that he or she had once enjoyed when visiting 
Earth. One remembered kissing a rosebud until it blushed 
deep pink. His sister thought about some fragrant 
violets which her warm rays had helped to bloom. A third 
sunbeam dreamed of melting a frozen brook, so that it 
might water a thirsty meadow. His twin remembered 
amusing the Earth-children by coasting down a huge icicle 
and turning its frost-crystals into diamonds. 

These dreams made the sunbeams so happy that all of 
them woke at the very same moment. Then, one after 
another, they began to cry out, “‘I want to go to Earth and 

lay!” 

Suddenly the biggest sunbeam of all ran to a thin cloud- 
curtain and slit it open with his shining sword. That gave 
them a fine chance to see far down to Earth. At that very 
instant some shivering children, coming from school, looked 
up and exclaimed, “Hurrah, the sun is coming out!” 

Sure enough, there was Father Sun peeping through the 
curtain too, and smiling broadly! When his laughing sun- 
beams began to wave their glittering swords, he said to 
them, “Scamper to bed now, my dears! To-morrow, we 
must rise early and shine as hard as we can for the pleasure 
of our Earth friends. One day’s vacation is quite enough 
for mel” 

“ And for us, too!’”’ shouted the million little sunbeams. 
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A Small Beginning 


Ruth Wilson Forney 
(For very little folk) 


This story began one bright autumn morning, when the 
leaves on the trees were turning all the beautiful colors, 
which we see at the end of every summer. It really was 
quite cold and almost time for the first snow. 

An old, old lady lived in a very little house, on a narrow 
street. Her house and tiny yard were nearly surrounded 
by high buildings, but she always managed to have a few 
flowers in the corner of her yard where the sun peeped in, 
in the morning. 

This year the very last flower left in her tiny yard was a 
pink china aster. Every morning the old lady would go 
out to her yard to look at her last flower. One night, it was 
so very cold that she pulled a flour sack over it and tucked 
it in about the roots. But during the night, the wind blew 
so fiercely that the sack was torn away from the flower, and 
the little blossom blown over the fence and down the narrow 
street. 

The next morning, the street sweeper brushed it up in his 
cart, with some dead leaves, to be burned. But the little 
pink aster fell out of his cart and lodged between some 
stones. 

A bird, flying about hunting his breakfast, saw with his 
bright eyes something which looked very good to him. 
He watched until the old lady’s cat jumped down from the 
fence where he had been sunning himself. Then, with a 
quick start, he seized the little pink flower. He flew with it 
over to the river bank, where he was going to eat it; but 
he found that it was nothing but a dried flower. He was 
very much disappointed and flew away. 

One of the little seeds stuck to the bird’s feathers and was 
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carried away. The bird flew over to the green grass around 
the Public Library. . There he found some insects and seeds 
which he liked, and then flew away, but the little china 
aster seed dropped to the ground. 

The sun shone, sometimes the rain pattered down, and 
at last the snow came and covered it up with a soft, white 
blanket. 

All through the winter, the little seed lay sleeping. In 
the spring, it heard queer sounds near by. It heard the 
grass growing, pushing up through the ground, heard the birds 
hopping about and singing, “Spring is here, spring is here!” 

Wanting to see spring, it poked its head out of the ground 
and found itself a tiny plant. So tiny, that it was not as 
high as the grass. It grew very slowly all summer and in 
the fall was only four inches above the ground. Then, what 
do you think happened? A tiny bud grew on the top of 
this tiny plant. A dear little pink bud, which, in a few 
days, opened into a pink china aster, not larger than one of 
your coat buttons. 

The janitor of the public library was an old man who loved 
flowers very, very much. When he saw the brave, little 
plant, he said, ‘Well, it would be too bad to let that little 
thing be frozen, in this cold weather.” He found a little 
green pot, and digging up the little plant, he re-planted it 
very carefully and put it on the children’s desk in the big 
library. There it stood very stiff and proud, with its ten 
green leaves and its bright, pink flower. All the boys and 
girls looked at it and said, “Isn’t it pretty!” and “Isn’t it 
sweet!” and “Look at the dear little flower!” 

At six o’clock, the children’s room closed and the chil- 
dren’s librarian carried the little plant and put it on the big, 
main desk. 

There it stood, just as straight as could be, and everyone 
said, “What a brave little thing!” One lady said, “Well, 
it certainly has done its best!” I think so, too, don’t you? 
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History, Civics and Geography Through Life Projects 


(Continued from page 39) 


on formal preparations, a Christmas party may be given 
the last afternoon before the holidays, which shall be to the 
children a joyous forerunner of the anticipated festivities 
of the season. 


2 Things to do. 

Cut stockings from red or black paper, or from plain 
drawing paper, and color them red or black with 
crayola. 

Make daisy chains from red and green paper, and 
festoon them across windows, from blackboard, etc. 

Cut Christmas candles from red paper. 

Make a co-operative Christmas tree. Have pupils cut 
various kinds of toys — dolls, horns, etc., from col- 
ored paper. Have a large evergreen tree cut from 
dark green paper, and in connection with a silent 
reading lesson, decorate the tree by placing on it 
the candles and toys that have been cut. (A touch 
of paste on the under side of each will serve to fasten 
it to the tree.) 

Decorate the burlap border above the blackboard, or 
a portion of it, with the toys and the candles the 
pupils have cut. 

If conditions permit, go on a tramping party to the 
woods and get boughs of evergreen for room deco- 
ration. While in the woods, select some one tree 
and form a circle around it, tell appropriate stories 
and sing Christmas songs already learned, and any 
appropriate nature songs the children may know. 

Make Christmas presents for father and mother, and 
others, as desired. A blotter, of red blotting paper, 
appropriately decorated with Christmas candles, or 
with stockings, or with holly leaves cut by the 
children; or perhaps with a small picture or motto 
suited to the season which the children have cut 
from some magazine or advertisement, and pasted 
on; a calendar; a rectangle of brown or gray paper, 
on which an evergreen tree, cut by the pupil from 
dark green cartridge paper, is pasted on the upper 
portion, a small calendar pad on the lower portion; 
a shaving pad; cornucopias; needlebook. 

Make cornucopias, decorate appropriately, and use 
for room decoration, or for the Christmas tree, if 
there is to be one. 

Invitations for the Christmas party cut and decorated. 
(The star. may be used as the unit in making the 
invitation.) 

Make a Christmas poster — On a hillside of gray paper 
(or green, if preferred), mount kneeling sheep, 
which the pupils have cut, a shepherd and a 
watch dog. Above these make a dark blue sky, 
and in it place a few stars cut from silver paper. 
Or show the Three Wise Men on their way to 
Bethlehem. 

Make a Christmas sand-table. The inside of the 
stable in which the Christ Child was born — the 
cattle, the manger. Mary, Joseph and the Little 
Lord Jesus may or may not be shown, according to 
the preference or prejudice of the teacher, but are 
perhaps best left to the imagination of the pupils, 
or else supplied by copies of one of the masterpieces 
cut out and placed on the table. Or the sand-table 
may represent the Story of the Shepherds, or the 
Story of the Three Wise Men. 

Make Christmas toys from plasticine. 

Make a Santa Claus corner. 

A community Christmas basket. Toys or clothing, 
either new or old, brought by the children as a gift, 
for the purpose of bringing more of Christmas cheer 
and comfort to some needy person. 

Make a Christmas basket. Pieces of cambric sewed 

together, with a Christmas greeting or decoration 


on the outer page, and pictures of Christmas toys 
or Christmas scenes which the children have cut and 
colored, or cut from catalogues, pasted within. 
These may be given to the children’s friends not in 
their grade, or to a children’s hospital. 

Have a Christmas concert. Use the victrola and the 
records of available Christmas songs, such as “ Joy 
to the World,” “O Come, All Ye Fatihful,” “Silent 
Night,” “Hark, the Herald Angels Sing.” 

Literature. 

The Christmas Stories — Poulsson’s “In the Child’s 
World.” 

Story of Christmas— Nora A. Smith’s “The Story 
Hour.” 

The Biblical Story of the Christ Child — The Bible: 
Luke IT, 1-21. 

How the Chimes Rang — Katherine Greenland, in 
“Knights of the Christmas Shield.” 

The Choice — More Mother Stories. 

Legend of the Christmas Tree — For the Children’s | 
Hour. 

Piccola — Story Hour. 

*Twas the Night Before Christmas. (Read this to the 
children just for the fun of it.) 

Music. 

Cradle Hymn — Luther, in “Hofer’s Christ Child in 
Art, Story and Song.” 

Santa Claus (Finger Plays) — Poulsson. 

Christmas Secrets —Gaynor’s “Sengs of the Child 
World,” Book II. 

Toyman’s Shop — Holiday Songs. 

A Wonderful Tree — Songs and Games. 

Santa Claus — Song Echoes. 

A Letter to Santa Claus — Gaynor’s “Songs of the Child 
World,” Book I. 

Christmas Time is Coming — Songs of a Little Child’s 
Day. 

Santa Claus Joke (Finger Play) — Helen Beckwith. 

One stanza of such Christmas carols as “Silent Night, 
Holy Night,” “Little Town of Bethlehem,” “It 
Came Upon the Midnight Clear,” may well be 
taught. 

Picture Study. 

The Madonnas. 

Holy Night — Correggio. 

Arrival of the Shepherds — Lerolle. 

The Halt of the Wise Men — LeFarge. 

Bethlehem. 


Nature Study. 
Evergreen trees. 
Holly. 
Mistletoe. 
Language. 
Conversation Lessons on plans for Christmas. 
Language Games. 
Re-telling of Christmas stories. 
Telling the story of some Christmas picture studied. 


8 Word Study. 


Recognition of the words necessary for the Christmas 
story. 

Device: Hanging word on a Christmas tree prepared 
for the purpose. 


9 Phonic drill. 


In connection with the words taught. 
Device: Light the candles on the Christmas tree 
(phonograms). 


10 Reading. 


Silent reading lesson, using action sentences leading to 
the dressing of the Christmas tree, or decorating of 
the Santa Claus corner. 
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11 Arithmetic. 

An imaginary shopping trip, when imaginary toys are 
bought for Christmas. 

Playing store with the toys the children have made or 
cut, involving buying and selling. 

Lighting the Christmas tree — combinations, as: This 
candle is 4; to light it, 1 must be added, or taken 
away, etc. 

Ringing the Christmas bell — bean bag games. 

12 Games. 

Have children go to the store to buy some Christmas 
toy, then go home, playing with it in such manner 
as to indicate what they have bought, as, for instance, 
beating a drum, getting a dolly to sleep, or rolling 
the dolly’s carriage, blowing a horn, rolling a hoop. 

Sense training games, teaching Christmas pictures, or 
Christmas toys, in order, each child adding one more. 

Pantomimes to show Christmas activities, such as: 
Christmas shopping, decorating the Christmas tree, 
Christmas Eve, Christmas morning. 

Dance around the Christmas tree, using the folk dances 
or any dancing games the children already know. 

Thoughts to be developed: 

The greatest gift a child can give to his father, mother, friends. 

The joy of giving. 

Why a gift is not real unless love is given with it. 


The Project Method 


(Continued from page 13) 

Jenkins, Albion — Popular Educator, November, 1920. 

Kilpatrick, W. H.— Teachers’ College Record, March, 1919, and 
September, 1918. 

Snedden, David — School and Society, Vol. IV, 1916. 

Craig, Clara E.— Beginnings of Reading and Writing in Rhode 
Island State University. 

Horn, Ernest — What is a Project? — Elementary School Journal, 
October, 1920. 

G. M. Ruch — A Contribution to the Psychology of the Project — 
School and Society, March 27, 1920. 
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The Night Sky 


(Continued from page 29) 


Mother!’ she called out. 
cold water!” 

Tenderly lifting her mother’s head, the child placed the 
cup to her mother’s lips. As the mother sank back on the 
pillow with a sigh of contentment, the little girl cried out, 
“Mother, look!”” The cup was rimmed with precious jewels 
and filled to the very top with cold sparkling water. 

Carrying her cup out to the doorstep, the child, at last, 
drank of the precious water. Looking up at the sky, she 
thanked God for His wonderful gift. 

As she stood there, holding the cup, seven of the jewels 
flew up into the sky and formed “The Dipper”’; a reminder 
to the boys and girls of the future of a little girl’s faith and 
unselfishness. 


‘Mother, here’s water! Clear, 
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The Picture is the Quick — the 
Intense Way of Presenting 


the Truth 


Why pound away on definitions and memory 
work ? 


Let your pupils see and understand. 
Show them the things studied. 


The Keystone System for Visual Education 
furnishes the material. 


Six hundred stereographs and lantern slides, 
carefully chosen and classified by expert 
teachers, are available in this system. 


A Teachers’ Guide, completely indexed, points 
out daily uses. 


Write for classroom demonstration. 
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(A. R. Bucknam), 523;* Project of the Home 
(Margaret Cronham), 370; Quadruple Your 
Patterns (Alice S. Thiesing), 377; September 
Art and Language in the First Grade (A. 
L. Norvell), 436;* Sewing Cards (Minnie B. 
Johnson), 519; Swiss Cut-Outs, 646, 647;* 
Thanksgiving Story with Scissors and Paste 
(Nelle Norvell), 570;* Trio of Knitted Hats 
(Ettie Epstein), 582;* Stand-Ups (E. M. B.) 
656; Unique Schoolroom Border (Verna 
Holmes), 376; Woven Paper Mats (Minnie 
B. Johnson), 366.* 


JUNE Picnic for Grades III and IV, A (Alice 
F. Collins), 377. 


KATE Greenaway: Humpty Dumpty, 424; 
Jack and Jill, 424; The Umbrella, 224. 

Kindergarten or First Grade Orchestra (Ida 
E. Roger), 620.* 


LIBRARY Studies: Teaching the Use of the 
Public Library in the Classroom (Elizabeth 
Guilfoyle), 554; The Children’s Home 
Library Movement (Julia W. Wolfe), 556. 

Literature: Literature for Children (Sara E. 
Chase), 416, 486, 557; Children’s Book 
Week, 551; Some Present Day Problems 
of Book Selection for Children (Elva S. 
Smith), 552; Teaching the Use of the Public 
Library in the Classroom, 554; A Graded 
List of Books for Children, 555; Children’s 
Home Library Movement (Julia W. Wolfe), 
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Large Framed Pictures 


For Your School 


FREE OF ALL COST! 


Here is our Original Plan: 


We will send you, free of all cost, one gross of our Special Metal Tip Rubber Eraser Pencils 
which the children can easily and quickly sell at five cents each. These pencils can be fur- 
nished with the inscription — ‘‘Sold for the Benefit of the Picture Fund” — when so ordered, 
without additional charge. After the sale is completed, remit us the proceeds and we will 
send you at once any one of the following pictures in Carbon Brown, size 16 x 20, in hand- 
some Solid Oak Frames with Glass Front — free of all cost. You have the choice of George 
Washington, Abraham Lincoln, Theodore Roosevelt, Warren G. Harding; Calvin Coolidge, or 
John J. Pershing. No schoolroom is complete without one or more of these pictures on the 
wall. During the past few years, we have placed thousands of the above pictures in schools 
all over the country, and your children will prize them all the more for having earned them 
by their own efforts. 


Remember, We Do Not Ask One Cent of Money in Advance 


We do not even set any particular time limit on the sale, and will gladly grant thirty or even 
sixty days in which to complete the sale if necessary. As an inducement tc prompt returns, 
however, we will present every school remitting for pencils within fifteen days from receipt of goods your choice of either the following pictures 
finished in carbon brown suitable for framing: Theodore Roosevelt or Calvin Coolidge, free of all cost. These pictures are given you entirely 
free, in addition to the regular premium for the pencil sale. We also include in every box of pencils sent a handy little Souvenir for the 
Teacher’s Desk, something that will be found useful every day and will last a life time. Simply sign the coupon and mail; we’ll see that 
the pencils are sent by return parcel post and you will be surprised to see how easily and quickly the pupils can dispose of them. We have 
plenty of pencils and premiums and can positively guarantee prompt shipments. 

In writing be sure and ask for a sample of Osborne Ink Tablets — or better still — send 25 cents and get enough to make one full quart 
of the finest blue black writing fluid. 


Religious Pictures THE OSBORNE SPECIALTY COMPANY 





We also carry a very complete line of CAMDEN, NEW YORK 
Religious Pictures which are given as —_——_— = = = oe oe oe a a ee ee ee ee ee oe oe ee 
premiums for One Gross Sales. Write for P. E. Jan. ’22 


Illustrated Folder giving full information. 

Tue Ossorne Spectatty Co., CAMDEN, New York. 
Gentlemen: You may send us, charges prepaid, ........ gross of your Special Pencils. We agree to sell 

them at 5c each and remit you the proceeds as soon as the pencils are disposed of. It is agreed that upon 

receipt of our remittance you will send us our choice of the premiums to which we are entitled for the above 


Other Premiums 


If your school is already supplied with pictures, 
send for our complete list of premiums comprising 
practically everything required for school equipment. 
It’s yours for the asking. Among other articles we 
have United States Flags of all sizes in Flag Cloth 


sale. 
and Silk, Allies’ Flags in Flag Cloth and Silk, Boxed | eS ee re ere City or Town 


DC GD 5 0.0 ekos0deeusd bbs dan desddbddseensccnbbeuee Jess dbbeb 545 0ceS daeweehbdn bassaneaes 


Flag Sets. complete with holder and staff, Large Size 
Pencil Sharpeners, Clocks, Thermometers, First Aid 


Cabinets, etc. GRA. is cicccccrccoonsciee csSbURats ahs crcendbabiennayes State 


Send For Your Pencils To-day! 


Pt OE BI oo ccc enccecdiebecsnn ba0k 600th sbskeedéesddacdeneeuset dbcéusseaitecsdusesestbin< 











A FEW CENTS A DAY 
KEEPS DANGER AWAY 


The Teachers Casualty Underwriters 
is the only institution of its kind in the 
world. It is the National Organization 
of Teachers for Teachers. It was pro- 

|| jected and organized, and is now con- 
ducted by people who have had a long 
experience in teaching. It is the one 
protective agency of the profession. 

Thousands of teachers, by enrolling 
in the T. C. U., have realized peace of 
mind and certainty of income. You are 
equally entitled to this protection. 
Send your name and address for com- 
plete information as to what the T.C.U. 
will do for you. 








‘Who will pay your doctor, your nurse Teachers Casualty Underwriters 
and your board bill when you are sick ? 428 T. C. U. Building Lincoln, Nebraska 


To the T. C. U., 428 T. C. U. Building, 


Now is the Time to Think About It Lincoln, Nebr. 


Please send me information about your 
Protective Benefits. 


Winter is here with its colds, chills and fevers, its la Name................ 
grippe and pneumonia, its tonsilitis and other afflic- dares 
tions — also its long list of Accident possibilities. 
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Literature Studies: Story of the Year, 166; 
My Shadow (Lulu P. Whinna), 311; Rey- 
nard the Fox (Laura F. Kready), 380;* 
The Babes in the Wood, 585;* The Lamp- 
lighter (Lulu P. Whinna), 621. 

Little Bolsheviki in Our Schools, The (Stephen 
C. Clement), 212. 


MAKE Your Annual Visiting Day an Asset, 
Frank Merrill), 213.* 

Making the Past Real (Jennie L. Hendricks), 
8.* 

Managing the Milk and Cracker Lunch (Frank 
Merrill), 622.* 

Maria Edgeworth (Sara E. Chase), 416. 

“Mary, Mary,” etc. (Kate Greenaway), 156.* 

Mothers’ Club Programs (Rebecca B. Rosen- 
baum), 625. 

Motivating Language and Geography in Grade 
IV (Isul Jackson), 235. 

Music: Belgian Christmas Song, 654; Christ- 
mas Dance (Frances M. Norton), 658; 
Christmas Game, 662; Christmas Morning, 
664; Cloud Boat, The (Annie W. Hum- 
phrey), 366; Dabbling in the Dew, 666; 
Do You Know How to Plant Cabbages? 
(E. L. Lyon), 183; Farewell to the Birds, 
495; Girls and Boys Come Out to Play, 389; 
Grandfather Clock Talks to the Kitchen 
Clock (O. J. Janes), 577; Here We Go 
Round the Christmas Tree (O. J. J.), 662; 
Hey, Diddle, Diddle (Mary V. Myers), 593;* 
I Had a Little Nut Tree, 389; Indian 
Lullaby (Thurlow Lieurance), 439; Jack 
and Jill (Mary V. Myers), 424; Jack Be 
Nimble (Mary V. Myers), 635;* Jemima, 
164;* Little Bird Blue (Evelyn L Taintor) 
182;* Little Bo-Peep, 227;* Little Bo-Peep 
(Mary V. Myers), 508; Little Boy Blue 
(Mary V. Myers), 506; Little Fish, The, 96;* 
May Dance, 253; Minuet (Haydn), 83; 
Minuet (“Polly Oliver”), 181; Morning 
Song, 491; Mr. Nobody, 526; My Ship and 
I, 375;* O, When I was a School-girl, 590;* 
O Where is Lady Anne? (E. L. Lyon), 113; 
Old Roger is Dead, 659; Peddler’s Caravan, 
The, 293;* ‘Piggy Won’t Get Over the 
Stile” (K. E. Eggar), 320; Raindrops’ 
Prank, The, (Helen W. Schafer), 221; 
Rocking-Horse (Schuman) 455; Shower 
Song, 248; Sing a Song of Sixpence (Mary 
V. Myers), 593; Song of the Helpers, 250; 
To Our Hand-Organ Man (Frances M. 
Norton), 598; When the Wind was Blowing 
(Rose Vopalecky), 594; Ye Fairy Ship, 653. 

My Child’s Teacher and My Child’s Health 
(Mrs. Z. C. Thornburg), 484. 


NATURE Study: The Game of Birds (Viola 
Offult, 362; Teaching the Colors of the 
Spectrum (Anna Earle), 379; Nature Study 
in the Primary Grades (Matilda M. Beck), 
462; Vegetable Garden Project (Mary V. 
Monaghan), 561. 

Newspaper Project, A (Jane Wyman), 624.* 

Note to the Teacher, A (Myra A. Bartlett), 
357. 

Number Dramatization (Frances Greenman), 
154. 


ORAL English in the First Grade (Mary E. 
Burgess), 114. 

Original Verse in the Third Grade (Mae 
Moorman), 242. 

Original Verses: God’s Best Gift (Edna E. 
Hood), 237; The Children and the Bluebird 
(Dorothy C. Retsloff), 247; September 
(Josephine Van D. Pease), 457; October 
(Josephine Van D. Pease), 494; Jack Frost 
(E. H. C.), 567; November (Josephine Van 
D. Pease), 580; December (Josephine Van 
D. Pease), 636. 


PAPER Cutting: Monthly Ideas (Bess Dixon), 
20, 78, 156, 229; Valentine Stand-Ups (Ruth 
Ash), 105;* Dutch Border, 156;* Umbrella 
Border, 224;* Indian Cut-Outs, 442, 443, 
510, 511; Cut-Out Borders, 449, 513; 
Poster, “‘ Vacation is Over,” 453. 

Phonics: A Phonic Story (Marylillie Whit- 
tington), 251; Academic Preparation for 
Teaching Phonics (Audrey Lapham), 464. 

Pictures in the First Grade (Bertha Toelle), 
145. 





Picture Journey Over the Philippines (Mary E. 


Polley), 77.* 


Picture Study: The Minuet, 82; The Sheep- 


fold, 168; The First Step (Millet), 216; 
A May Picture Study, 282; The Helping 
Hand (Blanche J. Thompson), 426; The 
Balloon (Blanche J. Thompson), 496; The 
Nativity (School of Lucca Della Robbia), 
633; Maternity (Debat Ponsan), 641; Re- 
turn to the Farm (Troyon), 643; The Com- 
pact (Cyrus Dallin), 565; The Babes in the 
Wood, 587. 


Plays and Pageants: Christmas Exercise (May 


Duffy), 664; Cinderella (Blanche J. Thomp- 
son), 180; Discontented Pine Tree, The, 665; 
Gifts of Autumn, The (Mrs. James E. Scott), 
528; Health Playlet (Rose Vopalecky), 458; 
Helpers All— A Spring Play, 248;* Little 
Good Health Play for Little Folks (Mary 
Buzzell), 400; Merry June (Mamie T. 
Johnson), 386; Mother Goose Exercise for 
First Grade (Nell Chaffin), 455; Mother 
Tongue’s Party (Jeannette E. Douglass), 
184; Old Woman and Her Pig, The (Esther 
White), 319; Pageant of Spring (Bernice 
Lloyd),-282; Princess and the Goose Girl, 
The (Marr W. Votti), 456; Princess and the 
Pea, The, 290;* Story of Joseph, The (Zoe 
B. Bayliss), 24;* Thanksgiving Peppers 
(May Duffy), 594. 


Posters: ‘‘Bells of London Town,” 19, 117, 


177, 251, 313, 385; Polar Bears, 21; Ele- 
phant Poster (M. W. Liverpool), 27; 
Two Little Kittens, 28; The Grizzly Bear 
(Ruth Ash), 34; The Little Fish, 97; 
Jemima, 165; The Shepherd (Ruth Ash), 
170; The Umbrella (Kate Greenaway), 224; 
Little Bo-Peep, 226; The Organ Grinder 
(Ruth Ash), 236; ‘‘Vacation is Over” (A. 
Allison), 453; Dairy Poster, 645; Christmas 
Tree Poster, 655. 


Posture Exercises in the Primary Grades 


(Gertrude Lefler Braman), 493. 


Projects: Autumn Project (Lillian Lee Hud- 


son), 495; Bakery Project for Grade IV 
(Grace Scraxton), 300;* Building Block 
Projects (Mary B. Pratt), 294;* Cafeteria 
Project (Carrie L. Granger), 498; Carpenter, 
The (Margaret Cronham),* 297; Christmas 
Project in a Primary Grade (Letheld Hahn), 
626; Christmas Projects (Josephine C. 
Campbell), 635; Cotton Project (Hazel M. 
McClintock), 420; Dairy Project (Mary 
Willcockson), 640;* Department Store, 
The (Letheld Hahn), 219; Doll Pro- 
jects (Annie E. Dakin), 639; Excur- 
sion Train, The (Letheld Hahn), 288; 
February Project (Florence A. Powell), 88; 
History Project in Grade III (Eleanor J. 
Murphy), 84;* Hygiene Project (Hildred 
Voight), 492; Hygiene Project (Hope W. 
Corson), 87; Indians of Minnesota (Eunice 
F. Campbell), 438;* Japanese Project (Ruth 
Angelo), 358;* June Project for First and 
Second Grades (A. R. Bucknam), 356;* 
Lake Dwellers (Lucile Hazard), 10;* Led by 
a Star (Nelle Norvell), 634; Life Projects 
in the Primary Grades (Blanche B. Mc- 
Farland), 514, 628; Lotus Flower May Bas- 


ket (Edith Stocking), 302;* Make Believe . 


Garden, A (Mary B. Pratt), 437; Make- 
Believe Party (Isabel C. Brown), 222; May 
Day Project (Eva M Baker), 224; May 
Project (Florence A. Powell), 284; Mother 
Goose Project for the Second Grade (Mildred 
Schwab), 422;* Newspaper Project, A (Jane 
Wyman), 624;* November Program with 
Projects (Mary V. Myers), 572; November 
Project (Annie E. Dakin), 576; Our Bunga- 
low (M. B. Hollingsworth), 418;* Owl Drug 
Store, The (Letheld Hahn), 360; Pilgrim 
and Indian Project (H. N. Lemert), 512,* 
577;* Pilgrim Play (Mary Lee Van Hook), 
80;* Project for the Sand-table, 298;* 
Projects in Fort Wayne (Gail Calmerton), 
225; Project in English for Grade IV 
(Minnie E. Seely), 408; Project in Good 
Posture (Katharine L. Carbee), 490;* 
Project of the Home (Margaret Cronham), 
370; Practical Use for Magazine Advertise- 
ments (Carrie L. Granger), 450; Safety 
First, 52; Seat Work Project (Florence A. 
Powell), 16;* Seventeen Dolls (Sara E. 
Chase), 306;* Silk Project (Hazel M. Mc- 
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Clintock), 562;* Spring Garden Project 
(Mary V. Myers), 218; Spring Project 
(Mary A. Childrey), 156; Store Project 
(Helen M. Fletcher), 95*; Store Project 
(Jane M. Wyman), 526; Story of Joseph 
The (Zoe B. Bayliss), 16;* Street Car and 
City Market, The (Letheld Hahn), 560;* 
Swiss Project (Helen N. Lemert), 645;* 
Teaching the Colors of the Spectrum (Anna 
Earle), 379; Thanksgiving Project for First 
and Second Grades (Joe Parker), 574; 
Thanksgiving Project in Grade II of a 
Southern School (Jimmie Green), 580; 
Third Grade Health Project (Sophie R. 
Worthington), 488; Toy Shop Project in 
First and Second Grades (Jennie Fogg), 648;* 
Vegetable Garden Project (Mary V. Mon- 
aghan), 561; Wool (Hazel M. McClintock), 


502.* 


Pupils as Assistant Teachers (Gertrude Ball), 


314. 


QUESTIONS and Imagination (Zelia M. 


Walters), 359. 


READING: “Baa, Baa, Black Sheep” (Elsie 


A. Felch), 505; Butterfly, The (Laura R. 
Smith), 384; Christmas Day at Trenton, 
106; Famous Homes (Alice E. Allen), 106; 
First Grade Reading (Mae Reilly), 657; 
Flying Trunk, The (Laura R. Smith), 107; 
Little Hero, The (Bertha Toelle), 42; Lively 
Competition (C. E. Duncan), 588; Mail 
Coach, The (Laura R. Smith), 43; Problem 
in Silent Reading (Dorothy M. Jones), 636;* 
Seat Work Related to Silent Reading (M. E. 
James), 638; Shepherdess and the Sheep, 
The (Laura R. Smith), 311; Socializing 
Reading (A. M. Reilly), 23; Socialized Silent 
Reading (Mary Willcockson), 538; Story 
of Robin Hood, 310; Story of the Wind 
(Laura R. Smith), 246; Ugly Duckling, The 
(Laura R. Smith), 178. 


Reading Stimulus, A (Jennie L. Hendricks), 79. 
Recognition of Words (Marie Epperson), 217. 
Relation of the Kindergarten to the Primary 


Grades (H. O. Dietrich), 147. 


Republic’s Chief Business, A (France Russel), 


483. 


Restraining the Individual Will (Evelyn L. 


Taintor), 7. 


Rural Education: Rural School Teacher, A 


(Margaret Bartlett), 75; Co-operation with 
the Rural School Teacher (William B. 
Aspinwall), 347. 


SAND Tables: Making the Past Real (Jennie 


L. Hendricks), 8;* Lake Dwellers (Lucile 
Hazard), 10;* A Village (Mrs. Hollingsworth) 
22;* The Pigeon House (J. St. C. Henderson), 
153;* The Sand-table in the Primary Grades 
(Eva A. Smedley), 230; A Railway Station 
(An English Teacher), 286;* The House 
298;* Pilgrim Sand-Table, 577;* Led by a 
Star (Nelle Norvell), 634.* 


School Holidays and Birthdays of Noted 


Pecsons (Verna Holmes), 452. 


Seating a First Grade (Marie B. Runge), 112.* 
Seat Work: Asa Project (Florence A. Powell), 


16;* Suggestions for (Florence A. Powell), 
100; Kate Greenaway Alphabet, 102;* 
Primary Occupation Work (Blanche J. 
Thompson), 244; A Busy Work Idea (Laura 
E. Millen), 376; A Busy Work Help (Anna 
W. Bancroft), 449; Suggestions for Primary 
Occupation Work (Lillian Lee Hudson), 
450; New Seat Work (Anna E. Sample), 
588;* Seat Work Related to Silent Reading 
(M. E. James), 638. 


Self-Government Room, A (Julia G. Straub), 


279. 


Speaking Pieces (Margaret A. Bartlett), 29. 
Spelling: Spelling Helps (Alice E. Strong), 


315;* Spelling (E. C. Berry), 376; Spelling 
for Older Children (E. C. Berry), 377; 
Emergency Spelling Lessons (Jennie L. 
Hendricks), 569; Spelling Devices, 654; 
Successful Plan for Beginning Spelling, 657. 


Stop, Look, Listen! (Lorena C. Daniel), 231. 
Story Telling: Animal Stories (Laura F. 


Kready), 32,* 160, 232,* 380; Tell Me a 
Story (Lulu P. Whinna), 162; The Bell of 
Atri (Lulu P. Whinna), 234; Reynard the 
Fox (Laura F. Kready), 308; The Story of 
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Robin Hood (Ida E. Roger), 310; The Sky- 
lark’s Spurs (Lulu P.. Whinna), 383; The 
Old Chinese Woman and Her Pig (Blanche 
Blackman), 520; The Nightingale (Lulu 
P. Whinna), 521; The King’s Thanksgiving 
(Carolyn S. Bailey), 584; The Fox’s White- 
tipped Tail (Lulu P. Whinna), 585; The 
Great Use (Mrs. Z. C. Thornburg), 652;* 
A Modern Santa Claus, 653. 

Substituting (Blanche O. Allman), 289. 

Surprise for a Gloomy Day, A (Verna Holmes), 
589. 

Switzerland: A Swiss Project (Helen N. 
Lemert), 644; Cut-Outs, 646, 647. 


TALKING TOGETHER, 62, 130, 198, 264, 
536, 670. 

Talking to Our Brains (Edith L. Boyd), 625. 

Teacher and the Struggle for a New World, The 

™ (Blanche Bulifant McFarland), 211. 

Teacher or a Machine, A (N. C.), 217. 

Testing or Teaching (N. J. C.), 315. 

Thanksgiving: Thanksgiving Story with Scis- 
sors and Paste (Nelle Norvell), 570;* A 
Thanksgiving Party (L. M. Morrison), 571; 
November Program (Mary V. Myers), 572; 
Project for First and Second Grades (Joe 
Parker), 574; A November Project (Annie 
F. Dakin), 576; Indian and Pilgrim Project 
(Hi. N. Lemert), 577;* Thanksgiving Project 
in a Southern School (Jimmie Green), 580; 
A Novel Calendar for November (Nelle 
Norvell), 581;* A November Suggestion, 
583; The King’s Thanksgiving, 584; No- 
vember Games (Annebelle R. Bucknam), 
591;* Thanksgiving Peppers (May Duffy), 
594. °° 

Toy Making (Ettie Epstein), 518.* 

Toy Symphony, How to Organize (Ethel 
Armes), 447.* 


USE for Used Postal Cards (Laura E. Miller), 
314. 

Use of Pantomime, The (Blanche J. Thomp- 
son), 295. 


VALENTINE Box (Kate Wickham), 105. 


WHY So Many Teachers Resign (Mary 
Gresham), 280. 
Woven Paper Mats (Minnie B. Johnson), 366.* 


INDEX OF AUTHORS 


A Superintendent’s Wife Her Wonderful 
Class, 215. 

Allen, Alice E. Three Famous Homes, 106. 

Allison, A. Cut-Out Borders, 449, 513, 525, 
583, 656; Cut-Outs for a Poster, 453; 
Block Decorations, 657. 

Aliman, Blanche O. Substituting, 289. 

Angeio, Ruth A Japanese Project, 358. 

Armes, Ethel How to Organize a Toy Sym- 
phony, 447. 

Ash, Ruth The Grizzly Bear, 34; Three 
Valentine Stand-Ups, 105; The Shepherd, 
170; The Organ-Grinder, 236. 

Aspinwall, William B. Co-operation with the 
Rural School Teacher, 348. 


B., E. M. Stand-Ups, 656. 

Baker, Eva M. A May Day Project, 224. 

Baldwin, Leslie Arithmetic, 499. 

Ball, Gertrude Pupils as Assistant Teachers, 
314. 

Bancroft, Anna W. A Game of Thought, 244; 
A Busy Work Help, 449. 

Barnes, Martha M. Yankee Doodle Dance, 
455. 

Bartlett, Margaret O. The Rural School 
Teacher, 75; On Speaking Pieces, 291; 
A Note to the Teacher, 357; The Right 
Start for the Day, 379. 

Bayliss, Zoe B. The Story of Joseph, 24. 

Beach, Ethel DeN. Building a House in the 
First Grade, 296. 

Bean, Effie L. Daily Helps, 36, 98, 72, 240, 
304, 372. 

Beanland, Lillian W. A Visit to a Bulu School, 
148. 

Beck, Matilda Nature Study in the Primary 
Grades, 462. 


Berry, E. C. Spelling, 376; Spelling for Older 
Children, 377. 


Blackman, Blanche The Old Chinese Woman 
and Her Pig, 520. 

Bliel, Marie E. Little Things that Count, 657. 

Boiler, Harriet Arithmetic Outlines, 433. 

Boyd, Edith L. The Joy of Test Day, 109; 
Keep Punishments Small, 175; Talking to 
Our Brains, 625. 

Braman, Gertrude L. Informal Gymnastics 
for First and Second Grades, 425, 493. 

Brown, Isabel C. A Make-Believe Party, 222. 

Bucknam, A. R. Monthly Games, 46, 118, 
186, 242, 316, 454, 522, 591, 660; A June 
Project, 356; Pattern for Hallowe’en, 523. 





Burgess, Mary E. Oral English in the First 
Grade, 114. 


Buzzell, Mary A Little Good Health Play, 
460. 


C., N. J. Testing or Teaching, 315. 

Calmerton, Gail Projects in Fort Wayne, Ind., 
225. 

Campbell, Eunice F. The Indians of Minne- 
sota, 348. 

Campbell, Josephine C. Christmas Projects, 
635. 

Capron, Mildred Is Anyone Wondering, 244. 
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the best book for your school. 


10c per copy, prepaid. 


Prices: 7c each in 100 lots, f. o. b. Chicago. 
$1.00 per dozen, prepaid. Less than 12 at 


The Song Book 
That Wins Friends 


Wherever you find progressive teach- 
ers—in America and China, in Eng- 
land and South Africa—wherever the 
English language is taught, you'll find 


The 101 Best Songs 


as the standard song book for teaching pur- 
poses. It has all the songs you want, in easy keys, words and’ 
music complete. It is low in price and within the reach of every school. 


If you are not thoroughly famil- 
iar with the “101 Best Songs,” 


send for a FREE sample copy today, examine it, and you will 
see, like hundreds of thousands of other teachers, that it is 


Send for Free Sample 


We Also 
Publish 
101 Famous Poems, 
Everyday Songs, Fa- 
vorite Songs (Cath- 
olic). Write for prices. 


THE CABLE CO., 1201 Cable Bldg., Chicago 





SEAT WORE 








PRIMARY LANCUACE CARDS 


60 CARDS—600 SENTENCES— 50 CENTS 





to —too—two 












































I was late for the car, so I 
walked. 

I think it was far 
walk. 

Those children are —— 
small be out alone. 

I went that store, . 

It is rainy go out 
play. 

You paid much for your 
book. 

Will you give me cents for 
a stamp? 

Yes, and buy stamps for 
me, . 


Fifty-Nine More Similar to This One 


Here is a partial list 
any-no—Card No. 45 
cry-cries—Card No. 21 
done—did—Card No. 8 
every-very—Card No. 19 
for-fore-four—Card No. 2 
how-who—Card No. 46 
hole-whole—Card No. 2 
hear—here—Card No. 13 
know-no—Card No. 5 
knew-new—Card No. 6 
their-there—Card No. 11 
them-those—Card No. 28 


This set of sixty cards is designed 
for busy work in language — words 
lied differently but pronounced 


ike — words most frequently spelled 
wrong. 











(REDUCED Size of Sample Card) 





BOSTON 





EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 
NEW YORK 


Packed in a neat cardboard box with 
index card making the location of any 
one of the 60 cards very easy. 


CHICAGO 
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Carmody, Alys E. Lesson on Writing Figures, 
111. 

Carbee, Katharine L. A Project in Good 
Posture, 490. 

Carver, Kate Lee A Closing Program for 
Grade I, 364. 

Chaffin, Nell Mother Goose Exercise, 455. 

Chase, Sara E. Seventeen Dolls, 306; Famous 
Illustrators of Children’s Books, 350; 
Literature for Children, 416, 486, 558. 

Chesterfield, E. H. Grandfather’s Clock, 108; 
Jack Frost, 567. 

Childrey, Mary A. A Spring Project, 157. 

Clement, Stephen C. The Little Bolsheviki in 
Our Schools, 212. 

Cloney, Elizabeth V. Oral English in Grade 
III, 428. 

Collins, Alice F. A June Picnic for Grades 
III and IV, 377. 

Conover, Gertrude R. Number Cards, 448, 
589; Blackboard Drawing, 571. 

Coon, Mary M. History Methods, 588. 

Corey, Florence An Eskimo Poster, 38. 

Corson, Hope K. A Hygiene Project, 87. 

Crapser, Nellie F. Play, The Number Teacher, 
40 


Cronham, Margaret The Carpenter, 297; The 
Project of the Home, 370. 


Dakin, Annie E. A Flag Drill, 130; A Novem- 
ber Project, 516; A Doll Project, 639. 

Daniel, Lorena C. Stop! Look! Listen! 231. 

Dennett, Mabel Freese After Many Years, 
At the Close of the Year, 353. 

Dietrich, O. H. The Relation of the Kinder- 
garten to the Primary Grades, 147. 

Dixon, Bess Paper Cutting for Grade II, 20, 
78, 156, 229; Japanese Method of Stopping 
Quarrels, 525. 

Doubet, Florence ‘‘Let Monkey Do It,” 376. 

Duffy, May Thanksgiving Peppers, 594; 
Christmas Exercise, 664. 

Duncan, C. Elizabeth Lively Competition, 
588. 


Earle, Anna Teaching the Colors of the 
Spectrum, 379. 

Enders, Leila An Animal Book, 379. 

Epperson, Marie Recognition of Words, 217. 

Epstein, Ettie Toy Making, 518; A Trio of 
Knitted Hats, 582; Doll Knickers and 
Jumper, 650. 


Feidt, E. S. Nursery Quadrilles, 389. 

Feich, Elsie A. Pre-Primer Work, 505. 

Fietcher, Helen M. Projects in the Third 
Grade, 95. 

Fogg, Jennie Toy Shop Carried Out in First 
and Second Grades, 648. 


Geiger, Ruth An Interesting Exercise, 111; 
Toy Money, 175. 

Goodwin, Emma G. Helpful Devices, 524. 

Goward, Marian C. Safety First, 152; Ex- 
amples While You Play, 448. 

Graham, Mary Why So Many Teachers Re- 
sign, 280. 

Granger, Carrie L. A Practical Use for 
Magazine Advertisements, 450; A Cafeteria 
Project, 498. 

Grant, Emma B. How to Be Happy Though 
Teaching, 348; The Human Factor, 619. 
Green, Jimmie The Thanksgiving Project in 

Grade II of a Southern School, 580. 

Greenman, Frances G. Number Dramatiza- 
tion, 154. 

Guilfoile, E. Identification Cards, 437; 
Teaching the Use of the Public Library in 
the Classroom, 554. 

Gunnell, Lillie P. A Successful Plan for 
Beginning Spelling, 657. 


Hahn, Letheld The Department Store, 219; 
The Excursion Train, 288; The Owl Drug 
Store, 360; The Street Car and City Market, 
560; The Christmas Project in a Primary 
Room, 626. 

Hanson, Janet C. Guiseppa — A Story with a 
Moral, 415. 

Hawley, Hattie L. Putting a Stop to Buzzing, 


38. 
Hazard,Lucile A Second Grade Project, 10. 
Henderson, Jessie St. C. The Pigeon House, 
153; A Railway Station, 286. 





Hendricks, Jennie L. Making the Past Real 
by the Use of the Sand-Table, 8; A Reading 
— 79; Emergency Spelling Lessons; 


Hendrickson, Minna Bean Bag Games, 524. 
Higgins, Allie K. Playing Store, 174. 


Holcomb, Eugenia E. Pleasant Variety in’ 


Number Drill, 176. 

Hollingsworth, Mrs. A Village on the Sand- 
Table, 22; Our Bungalow, 418. 

Holmes, Verna A Unique Schoolroom Border, 
376; Colorful Calendars, 448; School Holi- 
days, 452; Hallowe’en Fun, 523; A Cheerful 
Surprise for a Gloomy Day, 589; An Illus- 
tration for Fractions, 589. 

Hood, Edna E. God’s Best Gift, 237. 

Hudson, Lillian Lee Suggestion for Occupation 
Work, 450. Autumn Project, 495. 

Humphrey, Annie W. The Cloud Boat, 366. 


Jackson, Isul Motivating Language and Geog- 
raphy in Grade IV, 235. 

James, M. E. Primary Seat Work Related to 
Silent Reading, 638. 

Janes, Oliver J. A Morning Song, 491; Mr. 
Nobody, 526; The Grandfather’s Clock 
Talks to the Kitchen Clock, 577; Here We 
Go Round the Christmas Tree, 662. 

Jeffres, Mamie Indian Finger Play, 81. 

Johnson, Minnie B. Woven Paper Mats; 
About Sewing Cards, 519. 

Jones, Dorothy M. A Problem in Silent 
Reading for a Primary Grade, 636. 

Jones, Edgar S. Importance of the Play- 
ground, 264. 


Kennedy, A. H. The Visualization of Number, 
354, 435, 500. 

Kidwell, E. Historical Projects for the 
Primary Grades, 512, 577, 644. 

— Grace Intermediate Grade Language, 
68 


Kready, Laura F. Animal Stories, 32, 160, 
232, 308, 380. 


Lapham, Audrey Phonics, 464. 

Lemert, Helen Little Bo-Peep, 507; Historical 
Projects for the Primary Grades, 512, 577, 
O44 


Leonard, Mary K. Winter Fun, 48. 

Lewis, Charlotte E. Primary Hygiene and 
“Hospital Box,” 526. 

Liverpool, M. W. An Elephant Poster, 27. 

Lioyd, Bernice A Pageant of Spring, 282. 

Lowman, Margaret Z. Devices for Busy 
Teachers, 314. 

Lyon, E. L. French Singing Games, 45, 113, 
183. 


McClintock, Hazel M. Geography for Primary 
Grades, 420, 502, 562. 

McFariand, Blanche Bulifant The Teacher 
and the Struggle for a New World, 211; 
History, Civics and Geography in the 
Primary Grades through Life Projects, 514, 
628. 

McLachlan, Edith A New Ball Game, 656. 

Merrill, Frank Make Your Annual Visiting 
Day an Asset, 213; Have You Tried It? 17; 
Managing the Milk and Cracker Lunch as 
Systematically as the Rest of the Program, 
622 


Merrill, Helen Franklin Free Usable Mate- 
rial for the Sub-Primary, 564. 

Millen, Laura E. A Use for Postal Cards, 314; 
Correlating Physical Training with English, 
369; A Busy Work Idea, 376; Helping 

Children to Govern Themselves, 376. 

Monaghan, Mary V. Vegetable Garden Project, 
561. 

Moorman, Nell Verse Work in the Third 
Grade, 242. 

Morrison, L. M. A Thanksgiving Party, 571. 

Murphy, Eleanor A History Project in Grade 
IL, 84. 

Myers, Mary V. Chicken Little— A Game, 
176; A-Spring Garden Project, 218; Nursery 
Rhyme Dances, 423, 506, 508, 593, 653; 
November Program with ’Projects, 572. 


N., C. A Teacher or a Machine, 217. 
Norton, Frances M. Our Hand Organ Man, 
598; The Christmas Dance, 658. 


Primary Education for January, 1922 


Norvell, Nelle September Art and Language 
in the First Grade, 436; Interesting Calen- 
dars Made by Primary Grades, 518, 581; 
The Thanksgiving Story with Scissors and 
Paste, 570; Led by a Star, 634. 


Offult, Viola The Game of Birds, 362. 


Parker, Joe Project for First and Second 
Grade, 574. 

Pease, Joesphine Van D. September, 457; 
— 495; November, 580; December, 

Pendray, Edward Entertaining the School 
Visitor, 487. 

Polley, Mary E. A Picture Journey on the 
Philippines, 77. 

Powell, Florence A. Monthly Projects, 16, 
88, 100, 150, 284. 

Powell, Frank V. A Dictionary Exercise, 174. 

Pratt, Mary B. Power and Happiness through 
Building Block Projects, 294: A Make- 
Believe Garden, 437. 


Ray, Ruth C. Little Gentlemen, 525. 

Reilly, A. M. Socializing the Reading Lesson, 
23. 

Reilly, Mae First Grade Reading, 656. 

Retsloff, Dorothy C. For Friday Afternoon, 44; 
Testing the New Words, 110; Valentine Day 
in Primary Grades, 111; The Children and 
the Bluebird, 247; I Want to Be —, 299. 

Richmond, Lettie To Take Care of Waste 
Paper, 38. 

Roger, Ida E. The Story of Robin Hood, 310; 
A Kindergarten or First Grade Orchestra, 
620 


Rosenbaum, Rebecca B. Mother’s Club Pro- 
grams, 625. 

Runge, Marie B. Seating a First Grade, 112. 

Russel, France A Republic’s Chief Business, 
483. 


Russell, M. A. Practical Suggestions, 174. 


Sample, Anna E. New Store Games, 432; 
A Word and Number Ring Game, 540; 
New Seat Work, 588. 

Schafer, Helen W. The Raindrop’s Prank, 221. 

Schwab, Mildred A Mother Goose Project for 
the Second Grade, 422. 

Scott, Mrs. James E. The Gifts of Autumn, 
528. 

Scraxton, Grace A Fourth Grade Project, 300. 

Seely, Minnie E. A Project in English for 
Grade IV, 508. 

Skinvik, Olga Outline for Home Geography, 
116. 

Smedley, Eva A. The Sand-Table in the Pri- 
mary Grades, 230. 

Smith, Elva S. Some Problems of Book Selec- 
tion for Children, 552. 

Smith, Laura R. Dictation and Seat Work 
Based on Andersen’s Fairy Tales, 43, 107, 
178, 246, 311, 384. 

Steinheimer, Elsie F. Make-Believe Refresh- 
ments, 39. 

Stocking, Edith The “Lotus Flower” May 
Basket, 302. 

Straub, Julia G. A Self-Government Room, 
279. 

Strong, Alice E. Spelling Helps. 

Styring, Mabel A Story from a Poem, 237. 

Swope, Bertha Singing Games for Small 
Children, 590, 659. 


Taintor, Evelyn L. Restraining the Individual 
Will, 7; Little Bird Blue, 182. 

Thiesing, Alice S. Quadruple Your Patterns, 
377 


Thompson, Blanche J. Expanding a Fairy 
Tale into a Play, 180; Human Values in 
Picture Study, 216, 496; Primary Occupa- 
tion Work, 244; The Uses of Pantomime, 
295; Dramatic Picture Study, 426. 

Thornburg, Mrs. Z. C. My Child’s Teacher 
and My Child’s Health, 484; The Great 
Use, 652. 

Tibbetts, Eunice Helps for Arithmetic Com- 
binations, 377. 

Toelle, Bertha Seasonal Problems for Grade 
IV, 41; The Little Hero, 42; Helpful Sug- 
gestions for Teaching the Forty-five Com- 
binations, 109; Use of Pictures in the First 
Grade, 145; An Arithmetic Plan, 245. 

(Continued on page 66) 
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Socialized Geography 


Mabel Freese Dennett 


F, as some one tells us, “Reading and writing transform 
our imagination,” surely socialized geography, if thought- 
fully and carefully taught, may be an ally in transforming 

cha: . ter. 

How vividly I recall that Parent-Teacher Association 
meeting, when our Superintendent of Schools told me his 
idea of teaching socialized geography in the fourth grade! 
Filled with his thought, I started the next morning and the 
results were far ahead of my expectations. 

Emerson, in one of his delightful essays, states, “A man 
is relieved and gay when he has put his heart into his work 
and done his best.” The little girl who had told me the 
previous day that she did not like geography, had occasion 
to forever after change her mind as we worked out the new 
idea. We were all relieved and gay as we lived truly, saw 
truly, the facts in the little Home Geography. 

This is the way we did it: Four children (two boys and two 
girls) were seated in the four big chairs at the front of the 
room, the remaining children were arranged in groups of 
four in their seats. Passing quickly to each group, the 
teacher asks them to select the most important thought 
from a paragraph, or several connected paragraphs, deciding 
among themselves. They are free, after reading the section 
indicated, to talk together in whispers relative to its import. 
They enjoy this and greatly enjoy seeing which groups agree. 

Their powers of discrimination are developed in this way, 
and later, after the deductions are written on the board, 
they may be copied into their geography note books. Often 
in talking over the geography statements, the children find 
ways of expressing their thoughts in briefer, more concise 
form, so that geography and English are correlated. As the 
group which works best is rewarded by sitting in the honor 
chairs, the little competition stimulates and encourages. 

Of course, this work must be supplemented by an occa- 
sional questionnaire or a reading geography lesson. Also 
diagram work, correlated with their manual training, is 
added to their note-books and lessons on the globe and maps, 
as well as readings from geographical story-books and 
stories. 

A game I have used to develop the new, hard geographical 
words is the following, adapted from a kindergarten circle 
game. Draw a circle on the board, placing thereon the 
words. Ask the children to close their eyes as you sing: 


While we’re playing together 
We are merry and glad, 

In bright or dull weather 
We never are sad. 


When you sing: 


Now tell, little children, 

What has gone from our ring, 
And if you guess rightly 

We'll clap as we sing. 


They open their eyes and put up their hands. All clap 
softly for the one who guesses right, and the game proceeds 
until all the words are guessed. As guessed, they are listed 
on the board, where they remain for a number of days and 
occasionally a child is called upon to name them. 

When we have a reading geography lesson, the two 
divisions try to see which will have the fewest mistakes, 
a child from each division keeping the score on the board. 

The doing of the little tasks assigned daily is a cumulative 
character force which, with patience, may develop into a 
good habit of incalculable value. 

Thus, the teacher who voluntarily adopts socialized 
geography, with its extra work, will be repaid for the extra 
fatigue by the interest, the animation, and the greater gain 
to the child, who dealing in a right way with his fellows, 
learns to control himself and to help others. 

















Music Makes 
Better Schools 


HE great value of music in schools, in fac- 
“Scan in homes is widely acknowledged. It 

inspires and recreates, refreshes mind and 
body, arouses interest, promotes efficiency. 


Foremost educators declare music is an absolute 
necessity in school work. 


Leading music supervisors and school superin- 
tendents endorse the Monogram, W. Otto Miess- 
ner’s latest improved piano. Light, easily port- 
able. A remarkable achievement in tone and in 
mechanical construction. Comparable with the 
best instruments made. Exclusive features fitted 
to special school requirements. 


Full information in the new Monogram catalog. 
Fully explained plans in the booklet, “A Hundred 
Ways to Raise Money.” These two valuable 


books sent free on receipt of coupon. Mail it 
NOW. 


The Miessner Piano Co. 
228 3rd Street Milwaukee, Wis. 


@ 


Baby Upright Supreme 











MIESSNER P1Ano Co., 
Genllemen : 


P R E—1-22 


Please send me the new Monogram catalog and your 32- 
page booklet, “A Hundred Ways to Raise Money.” 
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the pupils during their leisure hours. 


paid at prices given.. 


LANGUAGE GAMES 
A Method of Using Play for Establishing 
Correct Habits of Speech, in Primary 


Grades. 
By Myra Kine. 

Miss Myra King’s little book of Language 
Games is an admirable means to the end 
of forming correct habits of speech. Habit- 
ual mistakes are by means of these games 
repeated and repeated in correct form in the 
heat and enthusiasm of the game so that 
the correct form will keep coming up as long 
as one lives. No better way to impress 
these necessary lessons than this. Price, 
75 cents. 


HOLIDAY FACTS AND FANCIES 

Full Yet Simple Explanations of the Ameri- 

can Holidays 

By Ciara J. DENTON. 

Teachers will find the book a valuable aid 
in preparing for holiday entertainment, as 
it contains a number of selections suitable 
for recitations, in addition to the vast store 
of information given in explanation of the 
following holidays: 
New Year’s Day, Lincoln Day, Washington’s 
Birthday, St. Patrick’s Day, All Fool’s Day, 
Easter, Arbor Day, May Day, Bird Day, 
Memorial Day, Flower Day, Flag Day, 
Independence Day, Hallowe’en, Thanks- 
giving, Forefathers’ Day, Christmas. 
Price, 60 cents. 


DRILL PROBLEMS IN ARITHMETIC 
Book I. For Fourth and Fifth Years 
Over 1500 Problems. Graded. Price, 60 
cents. 


MENTAL DRILL BOOK IN ARITHMETIC 
By W. H. Wri1ams, Thacher School, Kansas 
City, Mo. 
For Fourth, Fifth, Sixth and Seventh Grades. 
Examples graded and skilfully selected. 
The method is simple, strong, and pro- 
. gressive. Price, 60 cents. 


Hi THE FIRST FLAG—And_ Other Patriotic 
} Plays and Exercises. 

In these days when love and reverence for 
Our Country and for the Flag of Our 
Country is being instilled into the boys and 
girls, teachers. will greet this volume with 
delight. *Directors of Playgrounds will also 
find the Marches, Drills and Dances just 
what they meed for the Patriotic little 
performers, Price, 60 cents. 


LITTLE PLAYS FOR LITTLE PLAYERS 
For First or Second Years 
By Mara L. Pratr 
The dramatic form of childhood reading, 
now so universally in demand, could not have 
a more acceptable author, the favorite of the 
young and of teachers for a score or more 
years. 
These twenty-eight plays are equally adapted 
for action. A characteristic illustration for 
each. It is mainly familiar folx-lore stories 
that appear in this form. The pages are 
, simple and the printing large. Price, 60 
cents. 





Seat work must be interesting, full of purpose and attractive. 
in connection with his former lessons. If it results in a clearer perception of some past lesson, or added development 
of the faculties, it is good; if it only fills up time, it is useless. 

By training the child’s senses we add materially to the clearness and strength of the thoughts and judgments which 
help him to become a more perfect product in after life. 

You will find listed below a carefully selected list of Seat Work and Busy Work helps for the teacher. Sent post- 


THE LAND OF MAKE-BELIEVE 


A World for Little Actors 
By Mary GARDNER. 

In this Dramatic Reader the subject matter 
is given in two forms: The Story and the 
Play. The: selections thus treated are as 
follows: The Fairies of Caldon Low, The 
Birds of Killingworth, The Pied Piper of 
Hamelin, The Bishop Hatto, The Star 
Dollars, The Brown Dwarf of Rugen, The 
Miller of Dee, The Crow’s Children, and 
King Solomon andthe Ants. Price, 60 cents. 


THE CHILD’S BOOK OF PLAYS 


Mother Goose in Pantomime 

Program I in this book consists of ten panto- 
mimes, the following characters from Mother 
Goose being presented: Little Miss Muffet, 
Tommy Snooks and Bessie Brooks, Tilda 
Tittlemouse, My Pretty Maid, The Queen 
of Hearts, Five Little Pigs, Contrary Mary 
and Her Shadow, The Ragety-Tagety Man, 
and Old King Cole. 

Program II is devoted to Shadow Panto- 
mime, introducing: Little Tommy Tucker, 
The Three Maids, etc. Children from three 
to twelve years of age have acted them to 
delighted audiences, and, best of all, they 
have held the interest of the child, both as 
actor and spectator. Price, 60 cents. 


EDUCATIONAL GYMNASTIC PLAY FOR 


LITTLE FOLKS 
By FANNIE JOHNSON and JENNIE COLBy. 
Twenty-six games for first two years of pri- 
mary school. Price, 75 cents. 


DAILY LESSON PLANS IN ENGLISH 


By CAROLINE GRIFFIN 

These Lesson Plans consist of weekly out- 
lines arranged by months — from September 
to June — for the first four years of school. 
They assemble an unusual number of appro- 
priate verses and little stories, all chosen 
with reference to their literary merit as well 
as to their genuine interest for children. 
Correlated with the English Lessons are 
Reading, Writing, Nature Study and Games. 
Price, 75 cents.. 


LINCOLN’S BIRTHDAY 


Exercises for the Schoolroom | 
A collection of Concert Exercises, Recita- 
tions, Songs, etc., appropriate to Lincoln’s 
Birthday, and suitable for use in both Pri- 
mary and Grammar Schools. Price, 50 
cents. 


“RIGHT-DRESS” 


A Manual of Simple Drill Regulations for 
Schools 
By FREDERICK J. REILLY. 

The aim of this manual is not to seek the 
introduction of military drill as such in our 
schools, but to make use of the best features 
of the military drill for effective physical 
training. Price, 60 cents. 


PROBLEMS IN PRIMARY ARITHMETIC 


First te Fourth Years 

By ANNA J. McGrata 
The preblems can be used with regular text- 
book in arithmeti¢. Price, 60 cents. 


A Page of Busy Work-- Teachers’ Manuals-- Seat Work 


The problems of the teacher are many, but the most difficult is to devise profitable and suitable employment for 


Busy work must test the child’s knowledge and skill 


MOTION SONGS AND DRILLS 


Drills, Pantomimes and Marches. 
Teachers will find in this book an almost 
endless variety of exercises. Besides the 
songs set to music, marches and drills of 
many kinds, there is the Flag Drill, the 
Salutatio Militaris, the Japanese Parasol 
Drill, the May Day and the Fancy Marches. 
Price, 60 cents. 


CHILD’S GARDEN OF VERSES 


By Rosert Louis STEVENSON. 
Price, 60 cents. 


STORY PLAYS FOR LITTLE ONES 


With outline sketches for the hektograph, 
drawing pad or blackboard. 

By Emma M. Macurrg, B. Ped. 
These “Story Plays” have been chosen and 
written in their dramatic form to help the 
teacher in her choice of Stories and to furnish 
the story chosen all ready for action. The 
plays in this little book furnish right action 
for the imagination by allowing the child to 
impersonate the characters in the fables and 
fairy tales. Price, 60 cents. 


YEAR OF PRIMARY OCCUPATION 
WORK 


Vol. I. First Term for September, October, 
November and December. 


Vol. Il. Second Term for January, Febru- 
ary and March. 


Vol. II. Third Term for April, May and 
June. 


By Erta Merrick GRAVES, Joint Author of 
““A Year Book for Primary Grades.” 
A systematic use of the so-called “Gifts” 
and “Occupation” work, supervised and 
unsupervised, arranged systematically as a 
daily program, with carefully developed 
sequences of directed occupations and un- 
supervised seat work through the year. 
With the fund of occupation work which 
these books offer, the teacher’s daily task is 
lightened, and the children’s interest and 
eagerness to do the work are increased. 
The books are fully illustrated with photo- 
graphs of the finished work, charts, patterns, 
and poster work. Price, 75 cents, each vol. 


HISTORY IN STORY, SONG AND ACTION 


By FLorENcE M. MILLER. 


Vol. I. Lessons and Entertainments for 
September, October, November, Decem- 
ber, January, General and Local History. 


Vol. Il. Lessons and Entertainments for 
February, March, April, May, June, Gen- 
® eral and Local History. 

The idea and purpose of these books is first 
to group material and outlines for history 
work in Primary and Rural Schools in. a 
convenient form for the teacher’s use. 
For this reason, in cases where it would be 
difficult for the teacher to find the stories 
or facts, they have been given in such a form 
that the teacher can adapt them to her ‘use. 
Also very full outlines have been given. in 
most cases, so that the arrangement in story 
form may be easier for the teacher. Fully 
illustrated. Price, per vol., 75 cents. 












Any of the above helps sent securely packed, postpaid, at prices given. Address nearest office. 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY — Boston 


New York Chicago 
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The little matter of 15 ets. (coin or stamps) wil 
bring you the Pathfinder 13 weeks on triai. 
The Pathfinder is a cheerful illustrated weekly, 
published at the Nation's center for people every- 
ss an independent home paper that tells 
the story of the world’s news in an interesting, 
understandable way. Now in its 29th year. 
This splendid National weekly supplies a long- 
Will bring Y felt want; it costs but $1 a year, If you 
want to know what is going on in the 
the x world, this is your best means. Ifyou want a paper 
in your home which is reliable and wholesome: if 





you would appreciate a paper which 
puts everything clearly, strongly, en- 
Mt y tertainingly, briefiy—here it is. Splen- 
a did serial and short stories and miscel- 
y lany. The Question Box Answers YOUR 
questions and is a mine of information. 
Send 15 cts. toshow that you C. - 
like such a paper and we will send the 
. inder on probation 13 weeks. The 
15 cents does not repay us, but we are 
gad te invest in new “tends. Try it for 13 weeks. Address :' 
The Pathfinder. ¢6@) 'angdon Sta., Washington, ©. C. 




















ca tiomenapuseniess 
Special Entertainments for 


Hand Books, Make-UpGoods, | New Minstrel Choruses. 
~ Musical Comedies and Re- 
vues, suitable for high school 
and college presentation. 





























ALL MAIL CHARGES PREPAID BY US. 


W. S. FISHER COMPANY, 
113 Ameterdam Ave. NEW YORK 


OUT OF PRINT BOOKS 


SEARCHED FOR AND FOUND 
(No Charge) 
Send us a list of books you have wanted badly 
fora long time. We will find them for you. 
Send for monthly announcement of new books. 
AMERICAN LIBRARY SERVICE 
500 Fifth Ave. Dept. 57 New York 








School Art Materials 
Schoolroom Pictures 
School Supplies 


( Miscellaneous) 


CHICAGO 
ATLANTA 
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Queer Queries 


Have you seen a sheet for the river bed? 
Or a single hair from a hammer’s head? 
Has the foot of a mountain any toes? 
And is there a pair of the garden hose? 


Does a needle ever wink its eye? 
Why doesn’t the wing of an army fly? 
Can you tickle the ribs of a parasol? 
Or open the trunk of a tree at all? 


Are the teeth of a rake inclined to bite? 
Have the clock hands any left or right? 
Is the garden plot quite deep and dark? 
And what is the sound of a birch’s bark? 


Nor you, nor I, nor any one 
Can see a thing in this but — fun! 
— Daisy D. Stephenson 





“TELL ME A STORY” 


Have you read it? It will pay 
you to read pages 411 and 410 of 
this magazine for Sept., 1921. 
Also pages 544 and 534 of Oct., 
1921, and page 546 for Nov., 1921. 





Palmer Method in Use in Old 
Egypt 


A complete adoption of Palmer Method 
Writing and Spelling books was recently made 
in the School of the American Mission, 
Alexandria, Egypt. 

It is interesting to find modern methods of 
teaching writing and spelling being introduced 
into this classical city, where a School of 
Literature, Science and Philosophy flourished 
in the reign of the Ptolemies during the three 
centuries preceding the Christian era, and 
which continued under the Roman Emperors 
as a Philosophical School in which Neoplato- 
nism was the most important element down 
to the final extinction of Paganism in the fifth 
century after Christ. Alexandria continued 
to be the most important center of Christian 
theology down to the time of the Council of 
Chalcedon, 451 A.D 





New Supplementary Reading 


Teachers looking for new Supplementary 
Reading matter — and we dare say there are 
many who are searching for such material 


at this season of the year — would do them- 


selves a service by writing to Beckley-Cardy 
Company, Chicago, for their Catalogue of 
Books. For the second and third grades, for 
instance, where more books are read than in 
any other school year, they offer many inter- 
esting titles, among which may be mentioned 
“ Animal-Land Children,” by Flora; “Father 
Thrift and His Animal Friends,” by Sindelar; 
“The Like-To-Do Stories,” by Smith; “Nixie 
Bunny in Manners-Land,” “Nixie Bunny in 
Workaday-Land,” “Nixie Bunny in Holiday- 
Land,” “Nixie Bunny in Faraway-Land,” all 
by Sindelar; “‘Nonsense Rhymes and Animal 
Stories,” by Deming; “‘The Tanglewood Ani- 
mals,” by Flora; ‘‘The Teenie Weenies,” by 
Donahey and Baker; and “Two Indian 
Children of Long Ago, # by Taylor. These are 
particularly attractive in style, are set in large 
type, with many illustrations, printed on good 
paper and durably bound in cloth. 


“TELL ME-A STORY” 


Have you read it? It will pay 
you to read pages 411 and 410 of 
this magazine for Sept., 1921, 
Also pages 544 and 534 for Oct.. 
1921, and page 546 for Nov., 1921. 














The Type of Woman 
Men Most Admire 


SK the men you know. However 
widely they may disagree in other re- 
spects, on these two points they will 
agree: 


The ideal woman must be a delight 
to the eye, with beautifully pro- 
portioned figure, clear skin, spark- 
ling eyes and glowing color. 


She must also be a delightful com- 
panion, a woman of vivacity, poise, 
magnetism — aglow with life and 
spirits. 

Do they set too high a standard for us — 
these men? Indeed, no! What they ask 
is within our grasp. It is nothing more 
than glowing, radiant health! 


For what but health can bestow sparkling 
eyes, clear skin, glowing color. What but 
perfect physical condition can give the 
graceful figure, lovely lines, splendid car- 
riage and fine poise which every man ad- 
mires? What but absolute physical fitness 
can produce the vitality, vivacity, fascina- 
tion and charm that make men unfailingly 
seek our society? 


Knowing, then, the standard which your 
men have set for you, will you fall short of 
it? Will you fail to achieve the loveliness, 
the charm, which they expect? 


There is no need for us to be less than 
perfect: to burden ourselves with surplus 
flesh, or be all angles instead of curves. 
There i is nothing to prevent our re- molding 
our figures, cutting down flesh where flesh 
should not be, filling out hollows where 
hollows have no place. If we have the 
desire, achievement will follow. 


These things I know. I know that you can 
perfect your figure — build up your health. 
I have seen over 100,000 women do it. 
I have showed them how. And, what I 
have done for them, I can do for you. 


Health and Beauty go Hand in Hand 
And You Can Have Them Both 


Fascinating, indeed, it is to realize that at the same 
time you are acquiring new symmetry of figure, you 
are gaining new Ith; that haunting little ailments 
disappear, ed nerves, indigestion, headaches and 
colds depart; faulty elimination is corrected, circula- 
tion stimulated, muscles of vital organs strengthened, 
vitality built yg al- 
most before you know it, you 
are enjoying glorious, 
ant health. 


So simple it is to be 
weight, figure and peith 
just what you should bel, 
he time it takes — the; 
trifling expenditure for the: 

that point the way? 
—are nothing compared to} 
the results. Just a few! 
minutes each day devoted! 
to my scientific, common-! 
sense instructions. person- 
ally adapted to your needs. 
And, in return, new bealth, 
new loveliness of figure, new 
happiness! 


Let me help ‘You do it. 
Let me send you my —_ 
_, — will show 

Write me 
DAY” t e kind of letter that 
only one woman can write 
another, telling me just what 
your faults of health or fig- 
ure are, just what you want 
to accomplish. Out of my 
years of successes with other 
women, I can tell you what 
to do. Won’t you write me 
NOW? 


ey ene 


Dept. 45, 1819 Broadway, New York 
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PRIMARY EDUCATION DIRECTORY 
OF LEADING TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


An honest, painstaking, efficient teachers’ agency is 
a very serviceable institution for school boards and 
teachers. The right teacher in the right position 
means the highest success for both teacher and pupil. 














Eastern Teachers’ Agency 


ESTABLISHED i890. 


Miss E. F. FOSTER, Manager. 
Miss T. M. HASTINGS, Acting Manager 


So Beacon Street, Boston. 


THE FICKETT TEACHERS’ ACENCY 


EDWARD W. FICKETT, Manager, 


8 Beacon Street, Boston. 
Teachers Wanted at Once for all Grades. 


Telephone Connection 





REGISTER NOW 





Aa Agency registration increases your chances for securing work entirely congenial 


™ TEACHER'S EXCHANGE ° “20'seyiston se 


RECOMMENDS TEACHERS, TUTORS AND SCHOOLS. 


if . First " ' 
PENN EDUCATIONAL BUREAU $24 zee, First class cquipment. Operates locally and nationally 


. Direct recommendations. ell 
FREE REGISTRATION prepared teachers in great demand. 205 D 7th St., Allentown, Pa. 














| POSITIONS OF ALL KINDS FOR TEACHERS CO-OPERATIVE INSTRUCTORS’ rr S'N 


Write us what you want. 
Free Literature. Address MARION, IND. 











TEACHERS’ AGENCY A superior agency for superior 
SCHERMERHOR people. We register only reli- 
. . og Ee oe ee able candidates. Services free 
Cuartes W.Mutrorp, Prop. _ to school officials. 





Established i855 





Have you ever registered with an agency? It pays. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


has good positions for good teachers with good records 
Willard W. Andrews, Pres., F. Wayland Bailey, Sec’y, 81 Chapel St., Albany, N. Y. 











ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY sostevara, cricaao 


36th Year. You want the best service and highest salaried position. We 
are here with both. The Outlook for the teacher is interestingly told by 
an expert in our booklet, “Teaching as a Business.” Send for it. 


Other Offices: 437 Fifth Av., New York; Symes Bidg., Denver, Colo., Peytem Bidg., Spokane, Wash. 


THE CENTRAL EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 
Metropolitan Bldg. St. Louis, Mo. 


Call on us to fill mid-year vacancies. We are in the center of the educational 
field and give officials immediate service. Teachers who will be available 
should wrjte for enrollment blank AT ONCE. 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


EVERETT O. FISK & CO., Propriet 
2A Park Street, Boston se RAT ihcstidd Tetisie, Dentiek, Cals. 


225 Fifth Ave., New York, N. ¥. 809 Title Bldg., Bi ham, Ala. 604 Journal Bldg., P. Ore. 
402 Dillaye Bldg., S: ,N.Y. 28 E. Jackson Bivd., Chicago Ill. 2161 nk ., Berkeley, Cal. 
549 Union h~ Pittsburgh, Pa. 1020 Ueaee Street, Kansas City, Mo. 510 Spring Street. Los Angeles, Cal. 























“TELL ME A STORY”’ 
Have you read it? It will pay 
you to read pages 411 and 410 of 
this magazine for Sept., 1921. 
Also pages 544 and 534 ofr Oct., 
1921, and page 546 for Nov., 1921. 





Another Bunny Cottontail Book 
Laura Rountree Smith, popular children’s 
story writer, has added another volume to her 
delightful Bunny Cotton-Tail Series. The 
title of the new book is “The Cotton-Tails in 
Toyland.” It is most attractively bound, 
and there are thirty gaily colored illustrations. 
From the comments the publishers are re- 
ceiving, the book bids fair to outsell any of 
the Cotton-Tail Series, which have attained 
an aggregate sale of over a million copies. 
The little fairy story set forth in “The 
Cotton-Tails in Toyland,” is a delightful poetic 
rendering of the simple facts of child-life. 
That it will add to the joy, pleasure, and profit 
of countless numbers of little folks, both in 
school or at home, is an assured fact. 
Published by A. Flanagan Company, 
Chicago. 


“TELL ME A STORY” 
Have you read it? It will pay 
you to read pages 411 and 410 of 
this magazine for Sept., 1921. 
Also pages 544 a d 534 of Oct , 
1921, and page 546 for Nov., 1921. 








About Europe 


Miss FitzGerald, long a contributor to Prt- 
MARY EDUCATION, last summer resumed her 
condutted tours to Europe — her eleventh. 
She was accompanied, as usual, bysome mem- 
bers of the Prmsary Epucation family, 

The breakfasts in the beautiful garden, with 
the sea just across the walk; the gleaming 
white villas up and down the road, and the 
mountains everywhere, made Nice ‘‘a heaven 
on earth,” as one enthusiast declared. 

To make it still more memorable, or 
heavenly, if that were possible, an auto tour 
of two or three days, through and over the 
beautiful mountains from Nice to Geneva, is 
planned for 1922. 

This is the year to go, even if one has to 
mofigage her next year’s salary. No better 
investment was ever made. The Passion Play 
is to be produced and not for another eight 
years will there be an opportunity to see it 
again. It is the one thing on earth which the 
“movies” will not bring to us. Enormous 
fortunes have been offered these peasants, 
and refused, for the picturization. Their 
r:ligion is above price to them. 

Miss FitzGerald nearly lost two of her most 
delightful people last summer because they 
considered, and then friends assured them, 
that the tour could not be done properly for 
what she charged. Ask them (she will give 
you their names) if it was. She has no big 
rents, or clerks’ hire, or commissions to pay, 
and personally attends to every detail, hence 
can do it well at less cost. 

Shopping tours and night excursions to 
operas, theatres, concerts, drives, are planned. 
These are not the least attractive parts of a 
tour. To know just where to go to buy and 
just what plays and people are to be seen or 
heard is worth something. 

Special attention given ladies traveling 
alone. Get into communication with her 
and plan to make the summer of 1922 one of 
the happiest of your lives. 

Her advertisement is on another page. 


“TELL ME A STORY”’ 
Have you read it? It will pay 
you to read pages 411 and 410 of 
this magazine for Sept., 1921. 
Also pages 544 and 534 for Oct., 





(Continued on Page 65) 


1921, and page 546 for Nov., 1921. 
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Personal Invitation 
(Continued from page 7) 
busy woman would have made the call 
in time. 

The same is true with parents visit- 
ing school. They all know there is a 
standing invitation to visit, but the 
“collective invitation” does not con- 
tain “urge” enough in it for the many 
times rushed, over-worked mothers. 
There needs to be something very per- 
sonal, very intimate, to make such 
mothers not only desire to visit the 
school, but find the ways and means 
of getting there—and what is more 
personal, more intimate, than a “come 
and see us” request written on a scrap 
of school paper with pencil? 

In most schools Friday afternoon is 
given over to singing and drawing, 
speaking of pieces, etc. One teacher, 
who desired to get every mother into 
her room at least once a term, used to 
arrange for two or three children to 
speak pieces each Friday. The day 
before, she would send home a note 
saying: 

Dear Mrs. Blank: 

We are to have a pleasant time at the 
school to-morrow. Paul has a piece to speak 
and there will be singing and an old-fashioned 


spelling match. Wouldn’t it be possible for 
you to come down? We should all be pleased 


to see you. 
Cordially, 
Mary Wirxrns, Teacher 


In almost nine cases out of ten the 


parents responded to that personal|f 


invitation. 

Get the parents into the school! 
That is the first step toward co-oper- 
ation. And in order to do so, make 
the invitations so individual, so per- 
sonal, so intimate, that the mother will 
find it difficult to refuse. 





“TELL ME A STORY” 


Have you read it? It will pay 
you to read pages 411 and 410 of 
this magazine for Sept., 1921. 
Also pages 544 and 534 for Oct., 
1921, and page 546 for Nov., 1921. 





Government Positions Open 
$95 to $150 Month 


All teachers should try the United States 
Government examinations constantly being 
held throughout the entire country. Thou- 
sands of permanent, life positions are to be 
filled at from $1100 to $1800; have short hours 
and annual vacations, with full pay. Those 
interested should write immediately to Frank- 
lin Institute, Dept W227, Rochester, N. Y., 
for schedule showing all coming examination 
dates and places, and large descriptive book, 
showing the positions open and giving many 
sample examination questions, which will be 
sent free of charge. 





“TELL ME A STORY” 
Have you read it? It will pay 
you to read pages 41l a d 410 of 
this magazine f r Sept., 1921. 
Also pages 544 and 534 for Oct., 
1921, and page 546 for Nov., 1921. 





PRIMARY EDUCATION DIRECTORY 
OF LEADING TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 











FOR TWENTY-FIVE YEARS, THE 


EDMANDS EDUCATORS’ EXCHANCE 
{Oi TREMONT STREET, BOSTON 


Has given that , Personal help which made a superintendent of schools who wanted candidates for his own 
schools write, “Coach them as you did me.”’ 


POSITIONS WAITING WRITE NOW. TERMS BEST 








Free Registration Prompt, Efficient Service 


DO YOU WANT A BETTER POSITION? 


Where would you like to teach? In what work are you interested? 


Send to-day for your enrollment blank 


AMERICAN EDUCATIONAL SERVICE BUREAU, - 19°. LaSalle St., Chicago 











We Place You in the Better Positions 


Our Reputation is National 
Our Service Unexcelled 
—— Kindergarten to pores. To cama 
SS 


Ro CKY MF TEACHERS 





Attention: Minimum requirements for sot No 
tion one year’s work above the high 

minimum requirements for teachers located in the 
States in which our Agencies are located. 











AGENCY 


410 U.S.NarT. BANK BLOG DenverR.COLo 


Branch Offices: 
Portland, Oregon, N. W. Bank Bidg. 
Minneapolis, Minn., Lumber Exchange 
Los Angeles, Calif., Chamber of Commerce 





Wu. Rurrer, Ph. D., Manager 
W. B. Mooney, A. M., Field Representative 














WESTERN TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE 


CHICAGO, ILL. EAPOLIS, KELEY, CALIF. 
Peoples Gas Bldg. Ger, = “Elecesic Bide. he vi outh Bide Berkeley Bank Bldg. 
FREr ENROLLMENT — ALL OFFICES — REGISTER NOW 


AGENCY 











NORTHWESTERN TEACHERS’ 


Home Office, Utah Office, California and Hawaii, 
BOISE, IDAHO SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH BERKELEY, CALIF. 


LARGEST WESTERN AGENCY 


ENROLL AT ONCE FOR EMERGENCY VACANCIES AND FOR 1922 


The Pratt Teachers’ Agency "ane 


Recommends college and normal graduates, specialists, and other teachers to colleges, public and privat® 


schools in all parts of the country. 
Advises parents about schools Wm.- 0. PRATT, Manager 











Mechanics Pedagogy of Palmer Method Penman- 
OUR FREE SERVICE ft iif odteed eect reac wine ot Palmer etd Eni 


copies of our manual. OTHER TEACHERS enrol for the plete ce course upon 
of the small fee of ten dollars. seca Ter 


OUR "THIRTY V VISITING INSTRUCTORS a fa pt yt - 
THE PALMER METHOD PLAN 2a lloned exactly. leads to, enduring handwriting, which 
PALMER METHOD PENMANSHIP  %,"2'=2 st commercial sped and is, as, plain, as 
nd Sho thane of ho sundaes, Palmer Method Penmanship compels healthful posture while writing, thus conserving 
PALMER METHOD SPELLERS  22,'2 Palms, Method Penmanship are, attracting, more 
immediately, the Falmer Method Penmanship lesson with the Palmer Method spelling lesson, and the results in both 
PALMER METHOD STANDARDIZED PENMANSHIP SUPPLIES 


are selling in very greatly increased quantities, because they offer the greatest value. 


THE A. N. PALMER COMPANY 


30 Irving Place, New York City 2128 Calumet Avenue, Chicago Pittock Building, Portland, Oregon 


introduce” ELTON’S LINEN LAWN STATIONERY <i 


MON OGRAM FREE 28's ei 


either one, two or three 
tials. Send only $1.25 for a double box of stationery. We prepay delivery charges. 


ELTON-CRANE-LaPOOK, ‘Stationery Makers 








610 E. 47th Street : CHICAGO 
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12th Conducted European Tour 


MARY E. FITZ GERALD 
148 N. Humphrey Ave. Oak Park, Ill. 


hoa back Ay: iaeavian $975" 


REASONABLE because there are no overhead 


expenses. 

VISITING: Italy, Switzerland, Germany, Bel- 
gium, France, England. 

SPECIAL FEATURES: Passion Play; Cor- 
niche Drive; two or three days’ auto tour 
from Nice to Geneva; coaching in Switzer- 
land; auto tour in England. 

REFERENCES: Fort Dearborn National 
Bank; members of former parties. 

a Mi programs on application. 

“Taking charge, with Miss -FilzGerald, means 
ve, | literally, to the ii of those with her.”— ine. 
KELLoc¢ ( rimary Education. 

Side Trips Optional: Scotland, Ireland, Hol- 

land, Spain, Amalfi Drive. 





LASS Emblems and Rings of E wy De 

e f ciption, | Tw catalogues FREE 
‘or 

PINS any letters, numerals or colors. 

Silver or Gold Plate, 50c each or $5.00 per doz 

Unies Emblem Co., Dept. 5, Valley Trust Bidg., Palaryra, Pa 





WASHINGTON BOULEVARD HOSPITAL 
SCHOOL FOR NURSES 
Thvee year course. Registered by the State of Illinois 
Theoretical and practical class work throughout. Al) 
departments. Maintenance provided as well as ap 
allowance each month. For further information write 


Supt. Nursing School, 2449 Washington Bivd., Chicago, I1i. 
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Index 


(Continued from page 60) 
Turner, Marion Everychild, 566. 


Van Hook, Mary-Lee, A Pilgrim Play as a 
Project, 80. 

Voight, Hildred The Warders of Health, 492. 

Vopalecky, Rose Health Playlet, 458; 
Word Play, 594; A Modern Santa Claus 
Story, 653; Spelling Exercise, 654; Christ- 
mas Game, 662; Toyland, 668. 

Votti, Marr W. The Princess and the Goose 
Girl, 456. 


W., D. Toys at Night, 47. 

Warner, Gertrude C. Good American Series, 
11, 92, 158, 228. 

Whinna, Lulu P. Tell Me a Story, 162, 234, 
383; Poem Appreciation, 311; The Night- 
ingale, 521; The Fox’s White Tipped Tail, 
583; Literature Study for Little Children, 
621. 

White, Esther The Old Woman and Her Pig, 
319. 

Whittington, Marylillie, A Phonic Story, 451. 

Wickham, Kate Our Valentine Box, 105. 

Wilbur, Harriette The Oil of Courtesy, 143. 

Willcockson, Mary Socialized Silent Reading, 
558; A Dairy Project, 640. 

Wingate, Myra A. A Language Lesson in 
Grade III, 243; The Multiplication Tables 
in the Third Grade, 355; Language Work 
for the Third and Fourth Grades, 369. 

Wolfe, Julia W. The Children’s Home Library 
Movement, 556. 

Worthington, Sophie R. A Third Grade Health 
Project, 488. 

Wyman, Jane M. A Store Project, 526; A 
Newspaper Project, 624. 


Zimmers, Mabel W. Times Table Devices, 
110. 


“TELL ME A STORY”’ 


Have you read it? It will pay 
you to read pages 411 and 410 of 
this magazine for Sept., 1921. 
Also pages 544 and 534 for Oct., 
1921, and page 546 for Nov., 1921. 











A Stay-at-Home 


A curious stay-at-home is she; 

And O, it seems so queer to me 

That if a-walk she has in mind, 

She never leaves her house behind. 

No matter where Miss Snail may roam, 
She’s always very much at home! 


— Marjorie Dillon 


“TELL ME A STORY”’ 


Have you read it? It will pay 
you to read pages 411 and 410 of 
this magazine for Sept., 1921. 
Also pages 544 and 534 for Oct., 
1921, and page 546 for Nov., 1921. 





with and without music. Cantatas 
Operetias, otc. Catalogue free 
PLAYS 2, 1337W.MadisoaSt., 








44 Literature Selections 
18 Memorizing Selections 


this volume is intended. 


and collateral reading needed. 


The Standard Classic 
Reader for Fourth Year 


is the first of a series of five readers for use in the 
intermediate and upper grades of the common schools 


THIS VOLUME CONTAINS 


The quality of the literary selections represents the best product of 
both our earlier and more recent authors. 

The selections for memorizing are designed, by reason of their 
grading and variety, to furnish some material suitable also for pupils 
in those grades that immediately precede and follow the one for which 


Because of the great diversity of content matter, accompanied by 
appropriate biographies, notes, pronouncing vocabularies, helps for 
study, and historical references, the publishers offer, in this volume, 
for the fourth school year, at moderate cost, the entire gamut of basic 


Price of Volume for Fourth Year, 60 Cents, Postpaid 


2 Dramatic Selections 
23 Two-line Memory Gems 





BOSTON 





EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 
NEW YORK 


CHICAGO 





NURSES’ TRAINING SCHOOL HABNEMANN HOSPITAL OF CHICAGO 


Accredited. 3-yr. course. Bigh school ¢ good health, 
age 19-35, good character, high school diploma or its 
equivalent. .... books, od forms, maintenance 
monthly allowance. te home for : Address 
Supt., - 10, 2814 Ellis Ave., Chicago, IIL 


——Double Your Salary— 


— Teachers Have, So Can You 


ou are a trained teacher. Begin your 
traning by learning ‘‘How To Teach Primary 
*by correspondence. Write for catalog. 


Nellie Cooper, Desk J, Fountain City, Tenn, 
Specialist in the Training of Primary Teachers 

















DRAPER’S 
“SANITARY” 
SHADES 


Regulate the Light 
Sun Ventilation 


MANY STYLES 
COTTON DUCK 
Will not check, crack 
or pin-hole 
PLEASE SEND US 
YOUR INQUIRIES 
Luther O. Draper 
SPICELAND,{ INDIANA 

















SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENT! 
New and Chea Edition of Wells’ Great Work 
THE UUTLINE OF HISTORY” 
By H. G. WELLS 

with original illustrations, has been | eens compinte 
in one volume, containing 1231 pag 

The ot gene in two volumes was i $10. 50. Our price » 
teachers — $8.50 postpaid, 

The price of this issue in one volume is $5.25. Our 
price — ONLY — $4.75 postpaid — to teachers only. 

Order at oncé before the edition is exhausted. 

Catalog of Latest Books Free 

American Library Service, 500 5th Ave., N. Y. 








Hiicuer Epucation; 


Courses in English, Spanish, 
i 9 
ro 

Begin any time. 
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Economo Word Builder No. 
8271 A new, large-type word builder. Printed on high-grade 
tag stock, which will prove of exceptionally good wearing quality. 
The box is made especially strong to withstand constant handling 
and hard usage to which the “builder’’ box is subjected. Con- 
tains an extra large quantity of tablets. 


Price, per box, $0.25; mailing weight, 7 oz. 


Embeco Improved Word Builder 


8002 A large-type builder, printed on heavy manila cards, 
two sides, cut up in single letters. There are over three hundred 
and fifty letters in bold type, including a good variety of capitals 
and small letters. 


Price, per box, $0.20; mailing weight, 5 oz. 


Imperial Word Builder 


8270 A new builder of the large-type variety, printed on heavy 
manila tablets, with each letter duplicated in medial script on 
the reverse side. In extra strong durable box. 


Price, per box, $0.20; mailing weight, 5 oz. 








Embeco Sentence Builder 


8011 A selection of words for expression sentence building, 
printed on heavy manila tablets, in large type, with each word 


duplicated in medial script on the reverse side. When properly 
put together the words form the first basal story in Book I, 
“Progressive Road to Reading.” 


Price, per box, $0.20; mailing weight, 6 oz. 


Bradley’s Phonetic Desk Card 


8291 This device is designed for review work in phonetics, 
and should be placed before pupils after they have mastered the 
simple phonograms and consonants. The teacher can determine 
at a glance the individual child’s knowledge of phonetics by 
noting the results of his efforts to make complete words on this 
card. The card offers several hundred possible combinations 
and covers the simple phonetic words taught during the first 
stages of the development of reading. Put up in durable box. 


Price, per box, $0.25; mailing weight. 7 oz. 


Bradley’s Fraction Disks 
8047 A series of sectional cardboard disks, the sections prirted 
in various colors, showing the circle divided into equal parts. 
There are six disks, showing wholes, halves, thirds, fourths, 
sixths, and eighths, 4 inches in diameter. 
Price, per set, $0.20. 


INEWaY OR Ks 
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Bradley’s Phonetic Word Builder No. 1 


8000 Twenty-five of the most common phonograms, with initial 
consonants, which, when placed together, form a vocabulary of 
over two hundred words. The phonograms and consonants are 
printed from plain, bo'’d face type, in letters 14 inch high, on 
heavy manila cards. They are printed both sides, are large 
enough to be conveniently handled, and may be easily read by 
the teacher at a glance. 


Price, per box, $0.25; mailing weight, 5 oz. 


Embeco Phonetic Drill Cards 


8252 Designed to assist the teacher by providing material for 
drill, necessary to fix the common phonograms in the pupil’s 
mind. 

Each card contains sixteen-word combinations, with letters 
printed in large, readable type one inch high. There are twenty 
cards in each set, forming three hundred and twenty word com- 
binations. The most compact phonetic drill cards on the market. 


Price, per set; $1.50; mailing weight, 2 Ibs. 














Embeco Perception Cards for Number Work 


8290 This set of perception number work is made in the form 
of dominoes. The cards are strong manila tag stock, size 6} x 10 
inches, and the domino dots are printed in dark green ink, one 
inch in diameter, so that they are quickly discernible from all 
parts of the room. There are twenty-four cards, containing all 
number combinations from 1 to 10. Put up in a durable box. 


Price, per box, $0.75; mailing weight, x Ib. 3 oz. 
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Economo Number Builder No. 
8281 A new number builder, printed on heavy manila tag 
stock, with large numerals in bold type. It contains a large 
quantity of numerals from 1 to o and supply of mathematical 


denominations. Put up in box made especially strong so that 
it will withstand constant handling. An exceptionally fine 
builder. 


Price, per box, $0.25; mailing weight, 7 oz. 


Factoring for Beginners 


8189 An effective method for teaching the multiplication tables 
by means of tablets containing the basic numbers, 1 to 10, and 
their factors. The set contains over two hundred tablets printed 
two sides with figures in large, plain type. Put up in box with 
sheet of suggestions. 


Price, per box, $0.20; mailing weight, 5 oz. 
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Great Music for Children 


with the 


Victrola 


Noble Melodies, Long the Delight of Adults, Now the Heritage of the Littlest 
Ears; for Cultural Hearing, Humming, Rhythmic Expression, Instrument 
Study; Especially Recorded with 





















Old Melodies ard Lullabies —Suitable Instrumentation 


(1) Hush My Babe (Old Cradle Song) — 


~ 





(ViolaSolo) (2) H Land ( Hindoostan_ Air) — i ithi 
{Violin Soin) (8) Come Phow Fount of Every a are, Sem 
Joh et 18622 
(1) ie tenn ™ ‘Exnine”™ CJakobocwski) (Violin range or cn voice 


Solo) (2) Birdsin the Night (.Sz//évan) (Clari 

net Solo) 

Rock-a-bye, Baby (Violin Solo) (2) Sweet 

and Low (farndy) (Violin Solo) (3) Lullaby 

(Brahms) (Violin Solo) 

(1) Adeste Fideles (Portugal) (Bell Solo) (2) The 
First Nowell (7yraditzonal) (Oboe Solo) (3) 
Nazareth (Gounod) (Violin Solo) 


Oratorio 
(1) How Lovely Are the Messengers (“‘S/. grin] 


—Short, Clear, Simple Melody 
—Strong Rhythmic Appeal 


~ 
~ 


18664 


(Violin-’Cello Duet) (2) See, the Conqu’ring 
Hero Comes (“Judas Maccabaeus’”) (Cornet 
Duet) > 18655 

(1) If With All Your Hearts ("Elzjah’’) (Viola 
Solo) (2) Pastoral Symphony (‘‘Messiah’ 2) 
(English Horn Solo) 










Opera r= a oe 
(1) Heavenly Aida (‘‘Aida”’) (Violin Solo) (2) HIS MASTERS VOICE 
Heaven oy F Forgive You (‘‘ Martha”) (Oboe REG. US PAT OFF. 
(3 Miserere rrovaiore”) (Cornet Solo) This trademark and the trademarked 
(1) Song to the Evening Star (“ Zannhauser’ ") + 18759 word “Victrola” identify all our products. 
Cello Solo) (2) Toreador Song ("Carmen") Look under the lid! Look on the label! 
3) Soldiers’ Chorus (“ Faust”’) (Bassoon Solo) VICTOR TALKING MACHINE CO, 
) _— is Fickle (“Rigoletto”) (Celesta Camden, N, J. 
olo 





Popular Classics 

(i) Bodinege (Herbert) (Piceolo Solo) (2) Legend) 
a Bells ( Planquette) (Bells) (3) Humor. 
“y (Dvorak) (Violin Solo) (4) Scherzo, 

gece rd Symphony (Reethoven) (Bassoon) . 18800 

(1) Menuett ( Paderewsk?) (Viola Solo) (2) Gavotte 
(Popper) (Violin Solo) (3) Menuette in G 
(Beethoven) (Clarinet Duet) (4) Sarabande 
(Bach) (Oboe Solo) J 





















































Have You Seen “ Music Appreciation for Littie Children P”’ 
For fu-ther information, consult any dealer in Victor products, or write to 





Educational Department 


Victor Talking Machine Company 
Camden, New Jersey 





